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ESSAYS. 


THE NECESSARY PRECEDENCE 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE, 


TO - THAT OF - 


CIVIL LIBERTY; 
AND THEIR MUTUAL CONNECTION, 
ILLUSTRATED BY. 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE OUTLINE OF THE 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


ee 


Do trace the progreflive improvement 
of human knowledge is among the moft 
pleafing, as well as the most ufeful employ- 
ments of the mind. ~The pages of Hiftory 
contain a detail of the moral movements 
of human intellect. These are the pages 
of inftruction. In the dark and early ages 


A 
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of the world the fcene is enveloped in the 
mifis of obfcurity, while a feeble ray of 
_ ight fometimes breaks through the general 
gloom. ‘The heart ever the fame, amidft 
vicious or abfurd national cufioms, will 
frequently difplay its natural propenfities ; 
but a general diffufion of knowledge muft 
be the work of ages. The progrefs is flow, 
often checked by..the ravages of war, the 
ferocity of barbarifm, and the ignorance 
or cunning. of fuperftition, 

The ftate of manners and cuftoms, civil 
and political, the excellence or imperfe Aion 
of laws, evidently. run -parallel. with the . 


exifting fiate of knowledge.* The legis- | 


* Moft nations owe their origin either to conquett 
or colonial emigration. Laws in their primitive 
ftate, are generally nothing’ more than. grafts on the 
cufioms of the Aborigines, and the new fettlers 


Ce) | 
Sars 

lator muft proportion ‘his labors to this 
ftandard, for if he rife above, cr > fink 
below it, the general underftanding of the 
people will diveft him of ‘his’ dignity, as 
foaring into -vifionary refinement, or dege- 
nerating into - fapcrannuated barbarifin ; 
nor will the infrinfic’ reCtitude of his idéas 
avail him: to ‘the benefits of the formiér 
they will be utterly infenfible—the latter, 
from corruption, they will defpife. 

Every improvement in the widely ex- 
tended circle of knowledge, whether in — 


Ethics, Theology, or Mathematics; every 


who have affociated together : hence they are com- 
monly found to be ‘of amixed kind. We thouldfind 
a difficulty in accounting for their different com- 
plexions on any other ground. Thus the Normans 
revived the old laws of Edward the Confeffor, and 
blended them with their own inftitutions. In this 
refpe@ our laws very much refemble our language. 
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(eae) 
advance of the ufeful or elegant arts towards 
perfection, muft arife in the emancipation 
from that flavery under fyftem and opinion,* 
fupported by prefcription only, which fo 
encages the mind. 

The noble arts of Eloquence, Hiftory, 
and Poetry, declined with the illuftrious 
republics of Greece and Rome. The ner- 
vous oratory of the Forum degenerated 
into fervile flattery, when the fpeaker no 
longer poffeffed a property in the govern- 
ment. Little fpirit and impartiality could 
that narration poffefs, which was written 
under powerful impreffions of fear of the 
prefent, and of hatred of the departed 
tyrant. ‘The genius of the herd of men 


* How long was the philofophy of Europe enflaved 
by Ariftotle, till Lord Bacon broke the chain! 


infenfibly moulds itfelf to the charaCler 
_ of its age,* and widely different is the 
enthufiaftic from the emafculated lay of 
flavery. Manly ftrength, and grandeur of 
fentiment, are not the charateriftics of 
modern Italian poetry. 

It would be to little purpofe to trace the 
progrefs of general literature and liberty 
im the ferocious times of the Goths, Lom- 
bards, and Normans. Christianity was 
almoft uniformly. the object of attention. 
The light derived from Athens, (where 
the afterwards popular Boéthius planted 


himself in the fixth century), from the 


% For the Genius, which by its fingle and fimple 
energies changes the character and current of an.age,; 
muft be excepted, 
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G*O) 
Roman See, from the Saracens in Spain, 
the literary efforts of Charlemagne, and 
Alfred,* were principally direfted to the 
fervice of the fame caufe. Even before 
this period we may trace in the hiftory of 
our own country, fome dying fparks of 
fcientific light, which feebly illuminated 
‘the dufky gloom; and while we refort to 


the Saxon zera for the origin of our Parlia- 


* The early part of the reign of Alfred prefents 
a moft deplorable piture of univerfal ignorance; 
yet the manly vigor of his genius prompted him to 
kindle a ray of light, which not only enlivened the 
barbarous gloom of the age, but has continued to 
give a fixed and fteady brilliance to the polifhed 
manners of the prefent day. The virtue of Antoni- 
nus, the learning and valour of Ceefar, and the legis- 
lative genius of Lycurgus, fhone forth united in that 
patriot King. Several of his inftitutions have fur- 
vived the Norman conqueft, and contributed to form 
the Englith Conftitution. 


See Gibbon's outlines of the Hiflory of the World, 
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ments, we may there find proofs of 


literature by no means despicable.* 


* A colleGtion of Books was begun at Wiremouth 
and Yarrow in Northumberland, comprizing a great 
variety of volumes in all the departments of litera- 
ture; it was purchafed at Rome, and imported into 
England about the year 676, for which near twa 
thoufand acres of land were given in exchange. A 
larger library than this was eftablifhed within fixty 
years afterwards at York, containing copies of the 
Hebrew {criptures, al] the Fathers, and all the Greek 
and Roman writers, being the greateft repofitory of 
books, in all branches of knowledge that was any 
where known in Europe. 


Whitaker's Hit. of Manchefter. vol, 2. 


In the feventh century alfo Theodorus, a native 
of Greece, being confecrated at Rome as Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, departed for England. He found the 
people ina ftate of the groffeft ignorance, and endea- 
voured to the utmoft of his power to inftrué& them. 
He ereéted a School at Cricklade, in Wiltfhire, where 
was taught Divinity, Mufic, Arithmetic, Aftronomy, 

Greek and Latin. 
Rapin. 
Albert, Archbifhop of York, when mafter of the 


Cay 

The fpirit of the feudal fyftem is equally 
unfavorable to liberty. and to letters; and 
the hiftory of this kingdom to the fifteenth 
century, contains little more than the 
detail of the mercilefs tyranny of the rich 
and ftrong over.the poorand weak. Def- 
potifm refided in the crown, only prevented 
from crufhing the people by the inter- 
ference of the barons, whose intereft was 
intimately blended with that of their 
vaflals, Thefe haughty chieftains lived 
immured in their dark and gloomy cafiles, 
which they left not for a momerit, but for 


the favage purpofes of rapine or murder. 
grammar-{choo] at that place, in the year 767, taught 


grammar, rhetorick, poetry, aftronomy, natural phi- 
lofophy, and divinity. ~ 


Benthants Hifi, of Ely. p. 25. 


(9) 
Scarce able to write, and little acquainted 


with the rudiments of knowledge, they 


were moft of them immerfed in a barba- 


rous ignorance, where the mind wallowing ~ 


in its native mire, rarely forms one true 
idea of utility, juftice, or humanity: It 
had no other notion of greatnefs than 
a romantic opinion of military glory ; 
which, however, it muft be confeffed, 
was often kindled by an herculean defire 
of redreffing wrongs, and of protecting 


the weak. 


Inflead of enlarged {pecu- 
lations upon the philofophy of nature, and 
of man, the principles of commerce, the 
rights of nations, the great interefts of 
humanity, the adminiftration of govern- 
ments, the theories of the elegant and 
ufeful arts, ftudies which tend to univer- 
fal improvement; the dignified human 


mind was confined to the cafuiftry of civil 
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and canon law, the quibbles of fcholaftic 
divinity, the fallacies of judicial afirology ; 
to legendary fition, taftelefs jimning, 
infantile grammar, jejune hiftory, culinary 
medicine, vifionary alchemiftry, -and infi- 
pid poftillating. The ridiculous:and con- 
temptible picture is alone relieved by the 


beautiful arts of architecture and mufic:* 


'=* This general character of the feudal fyfem by 
no means applies to the beautiful-appearance which 
it exhibited at its firft eftablifhment;.it. certainly 
exifted in this ifland before the Norman conqueft. 
William did not introduce, but adopted and tranf- 
mitted a mode of tenure, which he found eftablifhed 
in the kingdom he invaded. It exifted in England 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, and in particular 
under Edward the Confeflor ; but it was.a fyftem 
then in its infancy, and adorned with harmony and 
peace. ‘It was founded on mutual attachment be- 
_ tween the lord and his dependants; but this golden’ 
age uf chivalry was foon.clofed. ‘The Norman con- 


( it ) 

The fimple narrative of the defolating 
ferocities and ‘ftrange puerilities of the 
middle ages, would alone prove the. bar- 

barous and uncultivated ftate of human 
intelledt.* If it needed illuftration, a 


queft introduced a dreadful diforder into the fyftem, 
which increafing under the fucceeding reigns, at 
length precipitated (what every oppreflive dy{ftem - 
_muft precipitate) its own deftruction. 


* John, Earl of Worcefter, in the reign of Edw. 
IV. was one of the firft Barons who attained any 
_ eminence in literature; he was followed by. Anthony 
Earl Rivers, beheaded at Pontefract Caftle by 
Richard III. John Bourchier, Baron of Berners, 
-and- governor of Calais, flourifhed in the time of 
Henry VII. Thefe were fucceeded in the next reign 
by Henry Lord Stafford, William Lord Mountjoy, 
ikilled in.chymiftry and mathematics, and the gal- - 
lant Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, the reviver of 
Englifh poetry, and the paffionate adorer of the fair 

Geraldine. - 


See Wealpole's Catalogue of royal and noble Authors. 
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luminous one may be found in that abject 
fuperftition which drew over the fenfes of 
the people its dark and gloomy curtain. 
Wonderful and extenfive muft have been 
that influence, which from motives of felf- 
defenfive policy forced the magnanimous 
Henry to creep an humble fuppliant at 
the footftool of the papal throne, and twice 
plucked the crown from the head of the 
haughty Joun ! 

No chains are fo firmly rivetted as thofe 
of fuperftition ; but the mind, reftlefs under 
their preflure, will at fome period burft. 
them afunder. After an empire which con- 
tinued more than feven hundred years over 
the whole chriftian world, the authority of 
the Roman pontiff was thrown off by a 


large part of Europe ;* enthufiafm occu- 


* It isa curious fat that the downfall of the papal 
authority in England, was predicted evén in the yery 


Rte) 

pied by fuperftition. The perfeverante 
of LurHer, and the furious zeal of the 
Genevefe Reformer, effeCted an inftanta- 
neous change in the fentiments of man- 
kind; deterred by no difficulty, difmayed 
by no danger, they boldly leaped over 
every pale with which the chara¢teriftic 
fubtilty of the papal politics had furrounded 
its interefied and fraudulent dotrines. 

The mental faculties, unfupported and 
unaffifted, might have been unequal to 
the tafk of emancipation ; but the gradual 
progrefs of knowledge had prepared them 


zenith of its power—-the reign of the third Henry. 
The Pope was highly offended with the letters which 
the excellent Robert Grofted, Bifhop of Lincoln, bad 
fent to him, refpecting his oppreffions. The Cardi- 
nals advifed him to fupprefs his refentment: “ sith 72 
“qwas known that at length there would be a departure 
“ from their Church.” ~ 
Speed, p.-830, 


( 14 ) 

for this exertion. ‘The art of printing which 
took place about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, had contributed to give an ex- 
panfion to the underftanding, no longer 
to be duped by the fear of excommuni- 
cations and interdicts, thofe mummeries 
of the holy fee. Objects were no longer 
feen through the mifts of bigotry, nor the 
opaque medium of ignorance ; and per- 
haps the fpirit of liberty derived additional 
ftrength from thofe claffical produCions 
which the learned Greeks, who fled from 
ihe deftruction of Conftantinople about — 
this zera, introduced with their beautiful 
language into Italy. 

The revival of letters,* and the -refor- 


mation took place at the fame moment. 


* The mechanical means by which this was effec- 
ted, was tranflation. 


Warton's Hift. of Eng. Poetry. Vol. i. p. 342. 


ee, 

The eighth Henry, refolute, obftinate and 
revengeful, was born for ardent enterpuize. 
He was headfirong and furious in the gra- 
tification of his paffions. The fpiritual 
thunders of the holy Pontiff, already 
weakened by the general fenfe of his op-_ 
preftions, by the oppofition of preceding 
Kings, the ftatutes of provifors and pre- 
munire, and the diffufion of Wickliffifm, 
were regarded as feeble enemies by a prince 
who fuffered nothing to controul his favo- 
rite paflions “ the love of pleafure and the 
love of fway.” | 

The character of Henry was peculiarly 
formed by nature for an enterprize, which 
required no small fhare of courage and 
perfeverance ; even thofe who might from 
- humanity disapprove, or from fuffering 
condemn, the feverity of his meafures, 
were compelled to confefs that he had. 

BQ 
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intellect to conceive, and fpirit to execute, 
the moft arduous and difficult. defigns { 
Yet the daring magnanimity of his genius, 
would have funk under the preffure of the 
heavy clouds of ignorance, which hung 
over the horizon of the remoter ages; but 
the progrefs of knowledge happily coin- 
cided with the views of the Monarch, 
“whofe fubjects were as willing to receive, 
as he was to beftow, an emancipation from 
papal tyranny. 

_ Whilft the mind was gradually preparing 
itfelf for bearing with a fleady ,eye thofe 
luminous beams, which were to burft upon 
it from the fun of the reformation ; whilft 
Europe was on the eve of undergoing the 
moft violent revolutions; the fame cra 
was productive of events which changed 
the character of a great people, and by the 


ancreafe of the commercial fpirit of rival 
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nations fiamped a new imprefs upon the 
human mind. The adventurous de Gama 
doubled the cape of Good Hope, and fuc- 
‘ceeded in the arduous enterprize of ‘navi+ 
gating an European fhip in the Indian 
ocean. At the fame era Cohimbus dii- 
covered a new world in the weftern. hemif- 
phere, prodigious im its extent, happy in 
its univerfality of climate, and replete with 
immenfe treafures, vegetable and metallic ; 
and whilft the rich commodities. of India 
poured wealth into the ports of John IT. 
the mines of Mexico and Peru added fplen- 
dor to. the fame of Charles V.t - 


+ Vafco de Gama with the Portuguese Fleet, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, at the latter end 
of the fifteenth century, and’Columbus, about the 
fame time, difcovered America for the Spaniards. 
De Gama was commiffioned by Emanuel; and 
Columbas failed under the aufpices of Ferdinand 


igre 
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But it was the ultimate tendency of thefe 
-vaft acquifitions, by the copious introduc- 
tion of adventitious wealth into Spain, to 
enervate there that vigor of induftry which 
is the main {pring of national felicity, and 
to transfer to other nations the cultivation 
of the.lands, the more natural and lefs. 
- detrimental fource of opulence.* Yet thefe 
acquifitions of wealth were infufficient to 
check the ardent fpirit of liberty, which 
broke out foon after this. period in a part 


-of the Spanifh dominions, and. animated 
ee ee eee 


and Ifabella. The effets of thefe acquifitions could 
not. be felt until the succeeding reigns. Charles, 
afterwards Emperor, fucceeded his grandfather as 
King of Spain in 1516; and John ascended the 
throne of Portugal in 1520. Cortez began the 
conquest of Mexico in 1519, and Pizarro effeQed 
shat of Peru about 1530. . 


* Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
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the princes of Naffau, who ina war of AO 
years nobly defended the caufe of fuffering 
humanity againft the intimidating cruelties 
of Alva. In this arduous firuggle againft 
the efforts of the moft potent Monarch. of 
Europe, the houfe.of Bourbon. was tri- 
umphed over by that of Orange, and the 
moft flourifhing commercial republic was 
erected that memory can trace in the 
annals of Europe. 

The improvement, of the arts and {ciea- 
ces, and the diffufion of literary ardor ac- 
companied orrather preceded thefe firuggles 


for civil liberty; nothing tendsmore to break 


+ The Prince of Orange gave battle to the Duke of 
Alva, the Spanifh General, and was defeated. The 
Duke retook fome towns, and treated the inhabitants 
with the greateft cruelty ; he boafted that during an 


adminiftration of fix years, he had an eighteen 
_thonfand to be hanged, 


\~ 


OR: } 
the fetters which fophiftry faftens upon ig- 
norance, than an enthufiaftic thirft for liter- 
ature: the light diffufed by thefe ftudies 
flrikes like lightning upon the mind, and 
difpofes it to that freedom ofenguiry, which 


~ neceffarily enables it to throw off the tram- 


mels of fuperftition. The reign of the 


Tudors was favorable to the growth of 


genius; and the names of Spenser, 


SHAKESPEAR, and Bacon adorn that 
literary character of the age, which a 
general cultivation of claffical learning, | 
had previoufly conftituted. 

~The mind loofed from the prifon of 
ignorance, foon felt its confequence, and 
by a common tranfition, leaped at one - 
bound from the darkeft and deepeft pits 
of fuperttition to the higheft pinnacle of 
puritanic enthufiafm. The fame fpirit 
which glowed in the bofom.of the fanatic, 


(24) : 
kindled the flame of liberty, and the cool, 
cunning, fagacious CRoMWELL triumphed 
“at once over the fortunes of the unhappy 
.Cuarnuss, and of thofe popular rights © 
which he profefled to defend. | 

Literature, with fome few illuftrious ex- 
ceptions,* made no progrefs during this 
gera of pretended liberty : wholly en grofled 
by the difcuffion of polemic mytfteries, the 
mind was encompaffed by a darknefs, which 
the light of the clegant arts, incompatible 
with a fyftem fligmatizing as vicious the 
amenities of hfe, could not penetrate. 


The chief fcience of the age wag the de- 


* Mitton, WaLLeR, SELDEN, CLARENDON, and 
the learned few, who withdrew from the troubles of 
the times to Oxford: and by forming themselves 
into.a Philofophical Club, laid the foundation of the 
_ Royal Society. 


‘ 
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firuction of Popery by analyfis, formerly 
effected fynthetically. The object in view 
was to clarify the Church of all feculent 
matter; but it produced nothing more than 
an evaporation of the decencies of reli gion, 
and a {pirit too fubtil and refined for general 
ufe; yet the aukwardnefs of the chymical 
procefs did not produce this fpirit pure, but 
adulterated with a confiderable portion of 
of intolerance and hypocrify. | 

The idea that knowledge and liberty are 
mutually connected is proved by this part of 
Englith hiftory. ‘True fcience languifhed,* 


and freedom was extinct ; for no tyrant was 


- 


# Harrington's Oceana, and Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
are exceptions. The political rubbith, the quibbling 
poetry, the filly aftrology, and the cobweb refine- 
ments of puritanifm, have defervedly been funk ia. 
arrecoverable oblivion, 


( 23.) 
ever more defpotic, than that haughty, uns _ 
feeling, rapacious, felf-created Monarch 
who affumed the title of “* Protedor of the 
commonwealth.” 

The downfall of this fyftem of ufurpation 
by the event which took place on the 
twenty-ninth of May, 1660, revived the 
drooping fpirit of literature ; and though ° 
the caufe of religion and morality derived 
very feeble fupport from the influence and 
character of CHaRLEs yet he was friendly 
to the Mufes. The elegant arts, particularly 
Architecture, painting, and experimental 
Philofuphy, cultivated at this time with an — 
ardent enthufiafm, arrived at an aftonifhing 


degree of comparative perfection.~ The 


+ By the labors of Sir Chriftopher Wren, Sir 
Peter Lely, Thornhill, Sir Ifaac Newton, &c. The 
Royal Society was incorporated in this reign. 


~ 
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paffions of mankind ever prone to extremes 
have however thrown a fhade over the 
hiflory of this era, in the propagation of 
the flavith doétrine of paflive obedience 
and non-refiftance. , | 
~ But it is from the Revolution, that the 
prefent enlarged fpirit of philofophical free-_ 
dom muft date its origin. Knowledge 
made a rapid progrefs through the regions 
of Europe, when the dangerous bigotry of 
James made this ftep neceflary to the hap- 
pinefs, to the dignity, and to the character 
of a free, {pirited, and enlightened people. 
Liberty of every kind was now fixed on 
a broad and folid foundation. The a& of 
toleration ftruck off thofe religious fetters 
- which a mistaken unchristian zeal had too 
clofely rivetted. The point of perfection 
to which letters arrived at this period may 


be conceived by the appellation which it 


(25) 
has familiarly taken of « the Auguftan era.” 

The political, philofophical, and pole- 
mical tracts, publithed at this time, exhi- 
bit a range of thought, a perfpicuity of 
_ di@ion, and a freedom of opinion, which 
are the fure attendants on fecurity. Thefe 
excellencies from the revolution to the 
prefent day, have been making rapid ad- 
vances towards perfection. The literature 
of our times is characterized by a remark- 
able accuracy and precifion, very different 
from the lax and indefinite mode,of ex- 
preflion, which marks the {tyleof preceding 
ages. ‘The principles upon which philo- 
fophical refearches are conducted, have 
been infenfibly mingled with works of ele- 
gance, moral inftruction, and tafte. This 
precifion is totally unlike the diftinGtions 
of {cholaftic learning ; for it is not nomi= 


C 
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nal and arbitrary, but founded on nature 
and experience. Modern times may oppofe 
with triumph the clofe argumentation of 
Paley to the loofenefs of Cicero. They 
‘may alfo claim the invention of a new 
{fcience.in the picturefque of Gilpin. 
~The enlarged fyftem of education, and 

the general appetite for reading, have been 
‘ the: means of opening fources of informa- 
tion, to which the mind was formerly 
denied accefs. Left to its native liberty, 
human intellect has roved at large through 
the intricate mazes of metaphyfical philo- 
_fophy, the tangled briars of polemical con- 
troverfy, and over the verdant lawns of 
poetry. © Beautiful fpecimens of excellence 
in every branch of literature and fcience 
are every day exhibited; fpecimens which 
prove ‘that Liberty sand Knowledge’ are 


neceffary to the exiftence of each other. 
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But when the predeftinarian indifference 
of the difciples of Mahomet, the ftubborn : 
bigotry of the Gentoos, or the conceited 
obftinacy of the Chinefe will be overcome, 
and whether eftablifhed habits fan¢étioned 
by venerable antiquity, and guaranteed by 
important interefts, will be able to cope 
fuccefsfully, with the increafed felf-im- 
' portance, the elevation of views, the con- 
tempt of forms, the expanfion of mind, 
the more lively fenfibility to abufes, the 
bold fpirit of refiftance, and the ftrong 
propenfity to reduce things to the ftand- 
ard of truth and juftice, which in other 
times have united the progrefs of Liberty 
with that of Knowledge, in a ratio nearly 
equal to the career of improvement ;— 
thefe are events as yet enveloped in the 
womb of time. ; 


( 28 ) 
¥et I fhould hefitate to affirm, that the 
fum of human happinefs has increafed in 
an equal proportion to the progrefs of 
liberty and knowledge. 


W GEN the Bookéellers applied to Dr. 
Johnfon, to undertake the compofition of 
critical and biographical prefaces to the 
works of the Britifh Poets, they were pro- — 
bably influenced by the eminence of his 
character, and by a perfuafion that what 
he did, could not be ill done. Yet John- 
_ fon (with reverence be it fpoken) appears 
to have had few ideas of Poetry, beyond 
nervous, fententious couplets, interfperfed 
€3 
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with a few loofe metaphors and images. 
He feems not to have confidered, that it 
thould be. confined to individual objects, 
efpecially to thofe of a picturefque kind, 
and applicable to the fenfe of vifion,* that 
general expreffions fhould be avoided, and 
a peculiar appropriate language be adhered 
to;§ that abftract qualities fhould be 
clothed in corporeal attributes, aptly and 
poetically imagined,’ that the perfonifica- 
tion, or allegoric figure, fhould be indif- 
tin, fo as to kcep in the back-ground, 
and not to deftroy the appearance of pro-: 
bability ; + that the epithet fhould be 
psa ufed, | 


| and convey a feparate idea. - 


| : | 
* Darwin’s loves of the plants. Vol. 2, Notes, 


——— —— 


“§ Wharton's eflay-on Pope ; Stuart’s Philof. human 
mind. ) 
: + Wharton’s Hift. Eng. Poetry. 
+ Darwin's ut fepr. ° || Wharton’s Hift. Eng. Poet. 
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Yet thefe, however they may have efcaped, 


the notice of Johnfon, are conftituent 
principles of Poetry ; and though we find 
in his prefaces, ‘no allufions to the produc- 
tion ‘of the “ Ideal presence,” yet the 
creation of it is one of the fpecific ends. 
of the art.* — 

If we try Gray by thefe principles, we 
fhall find him entitled to the praife of a 
true poet. Johnfon’s fnecr at his fiyle, iP: 
as approaching to. the bombaft, with the’ 
application of Double double, toil and 

trouble,” is invidious to the laft degree. 
| Perhaps there néver was a Poet, in whom 
the magnificent was lefs imixed with the 
bombaft; and we may with equal truth 
affirm that the Biographer difplayed more 


* Darwin ut fupr. 
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acrimony of censure, and more puerility 
of ridicule in his critifcifm on the works 
of Gray, than in any of the others which 
- conftitute the work. Are we to trace the 
caufe of this difgufting partiality, to the 
poetical character of the author of ‘ Zhe 
Bard,’ and his own? This accounts for it 
on the principle of felf love. 

JouNnson’s poems are the effufions of a 
mafculine mind, energetically delivering 
moral truths, which would have appeared 
to more advantage, had they been expref- 
fed in that peculiar and vigorous language 
which conftitutes the fiyle of his profe 
compofitions, but which with a laborious 


toil, yet with a happy imitative fkill,* he 


ee 


-* If we attentively examine the Style of “ London,” 
and “ The vanity of human wifes,” we may difcover 
a ftrong imitation of the fatyrical manner of Pore. 
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has dragged into verfe. Gray, with all 
the fire which marks the poetical character, 
has fucceeded in tranfporting the foul of 
the reader beyond the limits of common 
reflection, and in kindling the rapturous 
glow of exquifite feeling. Johnfon poffet-. 
fed great vigor of intellect, which was 
chiefly employed in unlimited refearches 
into the general nature of the human mind: , 
Gray’s attention was exclufively direCted 
to its fublime, its beautiful, its pleafing, 
and its tender. . . : 
The Critic’s cenfure on the profpe&t of 

Eton College, is playfully fevere. The 
addrefs to Father ‘Thames to tell who 


_. Now delight to cleave 
‘© With pliant arm the glafly wave,” 


firongly difplays that tendernefs of foul 
which generally accompanies Genius. The 


Poet had delighted in boyith fports; the 
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remembrance of them had produced a 
foothing pleafure; and the with to know’ 
who among his fucceffors at Eton partook 
of the fame diverfions, is highly natural. 
WhenJohnfon tells.us that “ Father Thames 
had no better means of knowing than himfelf,” 
he difplays a furlinefs of language, anda 
contemptible proof of his critical tafte. 
The queftion, if admitted to be unjuftly put, 
would deftroy a very confiderable portion 
of the poetical beauties of SpENcER, 
SHAKESPEAR, and Mitton. 2 

It would be tedious to follow Johnfon 
through all his reprehenfions of Gray ; 
that the latter was without faults cannot be 
affirmed; but the feverity of the Biographer 
has converted the moft trifling errors into 
crimes of magnitude, and has labored to 
transform many fublime paflages into 


© cumbrous fplendor, and diftarted figure.” 


(35 ) 
. The poems of Gray difplay the polith of 
a beautiful correcinefs, worthy of praife 
and imitation, nor does it ever lead him 
into fliffnefs or formality. He pofleffed a 
pure and exquifite tafte in the fine arts, 


‘The beautiful image of 


« With arms fublime that float upon the air, 
“In gliding ftate the wins her eafy way.” _ 
was probably borrowed from painting’; 
from which captivating art, many of his 

ideas are evidently drawn. 
Can we refufe the praife of magnificence 


to the following lines : 


** Down the eaftern hills afar 
« Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring fhafts 


of war.” 


Does the mere. ufe of the claffical word 
“ Hyperion,” juftify the. critic’s illiberal 
{neer at it ? 


(36 ) 
Under what an exquifitely beautiful 


figure is the voluptuous magnificence of 


RicuarpD the Second’s reign defcribed— 


“ Fair laughs the morn, and foft the zephyr blows, 
«« While proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 

* In gallant trim the gilded veffel goes, 
‘‘ Youth at the prow, and Pleafure at the helm.” 


And how aptly is the pi€lure finifhed with 


eae tt Te {weeping whirlwind’s fway, 
56 That ae d in grim repofe, expects his ev’ning 


prey.” 

Gray was eminently qualified to excel 
in the tender ftyle, of which numberlefs 
inftlances might be produced; we will 
content ourfelves with one. The heart 
that does not feel the foothing {well of 
penfive melancholy from this line, 

* And pity dropping foft the fodly pleafing tear,” 
muft be infenfible to the effect of genuine 
poetry. 
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‘The Stanza of the Bard beginning 
«On a rock whofe haughty brow” 


is commended with faint praife by Johnfon; 
therefore we do not hazard the danger of 
differing from him, if we are profufe of 


our admiration of its fix concluding lines : 


* Hark how each giant Oak, and defert Cave, - 
“ Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath : 
* Over thee, O King, their hundred arms they wave, 
* Revenge on thee, in hoarfer murmurs breathe ; 
** Vocal no more fince Cambria’s fatal day, 
“ To high-born Hoel’s harp, or foft Llewellin’s lay.” 


It is fuperfiuous to multiply fpecimens. 
~The majeftic fablimity, and  exquifite 
imagery difplayed in the two fifter odes 
- (as our critic calls them) claim that enco- 
,mium in reality, which he beftowed upon 
them ironically—They are ‘ a wonderful 


effort of the mind,” 
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The ftriGures on “ the azure flowers 
that blow,” is hypercritical in the higheft 
degree. A tafte not rendered faftidious by 
endless refinements, would never have 
objected to this elegant addition, which 
renders the line more beautifully poetical. 
The expreffion is neither feeble nor tauto- 
logical; Gray was too much a mafter of | 
language, too much accufiomed to verfifi- 
cation, to have ufed it, merely on account 
of the rhyme. | | 

We will not prefume to cavil witha 
Cambrian writer* on the propriety with 
which Gray has applied the runicimagery : 
but to the praife of univerfal magnificence, | 
of fublimity without depreftion, of a beau- 


‘tiful felection of appropriate language, and 


4 


* Mr. Owen; Pref. to the Odes of Llywarchen. 
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of pure claffical correcinefs, he is jufily 
entitled; nor is there a poet except Shake- 
fpear, who fo often creates the ideal 
prefence. 
Another excellence obfervable in Gray, 


is his judicious ufe of Alliteration.* John- 


* Gray probably borrowed this from the confo- 
ance of founds which was confidered as the neceffary 
ornament of a regular verfe, by the ancient Sca/ds. 
The greater this uniformity was, the more the verse 
approached to perfection; it likewife ferved them 
as a guide in finging their verfes; Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis is quoted by Boxhorn, to prove that it was 
alfo cnftomary among the ancient Cambrians, and 
in England. “ An agreement of the initial letters 
was alfo ufual in the poetry of the Finlanders; and 
there is fomething like it in Virgil “tales cafus 
|. Caffandra canebat.” Sir I, Bank’s letters on Iceland, 
211,212, The prevalence of this cuftomin Wales, 
as borrowed from the Sca/di, and a paflage in Row- 
land’s Mona antiqua p. 111, 112, lead to conclufions 
which may juftify Gray from the charge of Mr. 
Owen. 


ps 
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- fon fnarls at this art, as detraGting from 
fublimity ; but our poet has applied it in 
fuch a manner, that it adds to, rather than 
leffens the force of the idea. Alliteration. 
is fkilfally ufed when it fixes the attention 


on a ftriking thought or epithet. 
* Ruin ceafe thee, ruthlefs King.” 


Here the emphafis and the alliteration fall 
together, and point out the caufe and the 
occafion of it; and many more fuch 
inftances might be produced. 

A trait of the genius of Lucan may be 
obferved in Gray. In times when the 
chief pofts of excellence are filled, they 
who with to excel, are naturally tempted 
to foar with bolder wings, for they deem 
that they can only hope to equal, but not 
furpafs claffical purity. Perhaps the 


attempt is more neceflary in an age when 


( 41) 
literary appetite is infected with empiricifm.. 
~ It is however to be remembered, that the: 
genius of Lucan, like that of Gray, is 
always elevated:to the-fpirit of Poetry, and 
notwithitanding the “ double double, toil 
and trouble,’ the ideas of our bard are 
exquifitely beautiful, though of fubordinate 
degrees of merit. The various lights and 
fhades are fo admirably attempered, fuch 
harmonious proportions are obferved, and 
the whole fo difpofed with regard to effec,. 
that the intrinfic brilliancy of the. materials | 
- always appears, but: chaftened by a claffical 
_ judgment, which has clothed in a garb of 
decorous elegance’ the bold and fhowy 
beauty of his mufe, and corrected by a. 
virgin referve, her meretricious coquetry. | 
The genius of Gray has been aflimilated. 
to that of Milton ;* bunt if Gray had a: ; 


* Wharton’s obfery. on Milton. . 
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elearer conception of ideal perfection, yet 
a fenfe of feeling and impreffion accom- 
panies. the fublime of Milton, which arrefts 
the fympathy of the reader more ftrongly 
than the artificiality of Gray ; and though 
they refemble each other in many points, 
particularly in the felicity of allegoric per- 
fonification, yet there are traces of a mighty 
' gigantic ftrength, of an Herculean muf- 
cular vigor, in the poetry of the illuftrious | 
puritan, which is not to be difcerned in 
the more Apolline features of the fublime 
of his counterpart. Gray feems to have 
preferred the graceful glory of his own 
Hyperion, to the fweeter majefty of impe- 
rial Jove ; but to the inferior qualities of 
eonfiftency and correétnefs, Gray is much ~ 
more eminently entitled; nor is it the 
malignant cavil of a Zoilus, a Rymer, or 


a Voltaire, to notice the obvious abfurdity 


i 
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~ of making our general ancefiors difcourfe 
of good and evil, before they had eaten of 
the tree of knowledge. - : 

In the mechanifm of Poetry, Gray 
attained the acme of perfection. His ele- 
gance is never attended with want of 
ftrength: his novelty is never marked by 
fophiftication, and excefs of imagery: he 
never declines, in his poetical fentiments, — 
into ratiocination, and mere good fenfe. 
In his union of abftra@ted qualities with 
fenfible objects, in the lightning of his 
beak, and terror of his eye, he condenfes 
the grand and fublime. In the ftructure 
of his verfe, he fteers ina moft happy 
- medium, between the frigid didactic, and 
the flowery defcriptive ; between the dull 
and the gaudy. He enfeebles nothing by 
fuperfluity, never attenuates by poverty, 


nor ob{cures by imbecility of conception. 
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~ In his fulnefs he is not redundant, nor is 
his eafinefs loft in precifion. In the har- 
mony of numbers he is only exceeded by 
Collins. 

Gray wrote but little, but in every thing 
he was a matter. The fublime of his Ode, 
and the pathos of his Elegy, is univerfally 
felt and acknowledged. All his works 
exhibit firong proofs ofa mind cultivated 
to its utmoft extent. Hus claffical.allu- 

fions are peculiarly juft and happy. | 
‘The celebrated Elegy in a Country 
Chureh-Yard, is praifed even by Johnfon. 
. Thewniverfal voice had already pronounced | 
its eulogium ;. and the courage of this tre- 
mendous critic was not hardy enough to 
oppofe the torrent of general impreffian. 
As a fpecimen of natural plaintive poetry, 
our language has never produced its equal ; 


wand it may be queftioned, whether the 
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beft production of any future Poet in the | 


penfive way, will not be that which bears 
the neareft refemblance to this charming 
Elegy. | : 
Let us, then, acknowledge the force of 
unbiafied truth, and of natural feeling, and 
reject the diatorial arrogance of a Critic, 
who, however confpicuous for the native 
vigor of his underftanding, has never been 
celebrated for the candor of his remarks, 
‘when the objects of them happened to 
clath with his political, or religious pre- 
judices, 
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Tue celebrated Hiftorian of the Roman 
Empire, in the extent of his learning, in 
the energy of his expreffion, and in the 
richnefs of his imagery, yields not the 
palm of excellence to any writer which 
this country has produced. If we review 
the fmooth majeftic ftructure of his lan- 
guage, his acute penetration into, and 
-mafterly delineation of character, if we 


attend to the elegance, to the dignified 
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fublimity of his luminous page, we cannot. 
hefitate to affign him a place in the firft 
clafs of hiftorical writers, ancient or mo- 
dern. In philofophical penetration, Gibbon 
yields not to Tacitus; in aniformity of 
narration he is fuperior to Livy. - 

It has been obferved that many blemifhes 
obfcure the fplendor of this eminent com- 


pofition. It has been afferted that both 


precifion and perfpicuity are frequently | 


- facrificed to the circumlocution of an ele- _ 


gant diction, by no means free from affec- 
tation; that the artificial conftruCion of 
his ftyle is too apparent, and ‘that he is 
frequently obfcure, verbofe, and incorrea. 

But perhaps he may fiand acquitted of 
the greater part of thefe charges, when it 
is confidered that the. fabjedct of his work 
was of a peculiar kind; that it compre- 


hended the hiftory of the declenfion of a 
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mighty empire, which had extended its 
dominion ever the greatest part of the 
known world. As it was his office to 
deferibe the various revolutions which 
accelerated its downfall, his language 
ought neceflarily to imitate the grandeur 
of the fubject, in the loftinefs of its con- 
ftruction. Something of fimplicity, there- 
fore, muft neceffarily ‘be facrificed to 
artificial combinations, and more of per- 
{fpicuity to the variety of elegant circum- 
locution. Elevation of fentiment cannot 
always,—can feldom be expreffed in fami- 
har language. 

The nature of Gibbon’s fubject was not 
fufficiently confidered, when the epithets 
** pompous and forced,’ were applied to his 
ftyle; every fubject has its appropriate 
language, and to deviate :from it, is in 
fome degree to deviate from excellence. © 


E 
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The colloquial idiom of Addifon was 
exactly fuited to the familiar nature of the 
periodical eflay, but it is certainly too 
feeble to fupport the dignity of hiftory ; 
we regard it as a beautiful fpecimen of 
eafy elegance. 

The vehement ardor which is fo fre- 
quently difplayed in the “ Hifory of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire,” is so 
natural to the fubject, that it tranfports 
the reader to the fcene of action, and tunes 
his feelings into a perfect unifon with. 
whofe of the narrator; numberlefs inftances 
of this kind might be produced; but to 
extract fpecimens of animated defcription | 
from the extenfive number of pages which 
compote fix large quartos, would be endlefs 
labor! Amidft fuch a profufion of excel- 
_ Tencies, we fhould hefitate in our choice. 


Whatever the prejudices of captious 
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criticifm may have alledged againft the 
EHiftorian of the Roman empire, Pofterity, 
that impartial and decifive judge of literary 
merit, will affign him a diftinguithed 
niche in the temple of fame erected to 
Britifh Hiftorians. ‘afte and judgment 
hefitates in the preference, whether of the 
vehement ardor, the luxuriant fublimity, 
the forcible elegance of Gisgon, the 
polifhed urbanity of RosBerrson, or 
the acute and elegant fententioufnefs of 
HUME. ~ 

No one can prefiime to defend the 
indelicacies which are interfperfed in the 
Decline and Fall. We bluth for Mr. 
Gibbon when he defiles his page with fuch 
‘immoralities; notwithftanding they are 

generally obfcured by the veil of a learned 
| language. The apparent preference given 
. to the religion of the oriental impoftor te 
E 2 
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that of the divine Jefus may excite indig- 
nation, but not aftonifhment; when we 
refle@ that the prefent age has produced 
an author,* who has attempted to reftore 
paganifm, in what he terms its original 
fublimity and fplendor. 

It has been juftly remarked, “ that the 
“ literary imperfections which are difcerned 
** in the hiftory of the decline and fall of 
*“ the Roman Empire, but faintly difigure 
“ awork at which (though Philofophers 
‘«‘ have approved, and Europe admired it,) 
“ Collegians have fnecred, and Critics 
‘ fnarled ; but which the ferious Chriftian 
«alone is juftly entitled to treat with 


‘ indignation.” 


* Mr. Taylor. 


THE 
RESTRICTIVE FORCE 
"OF . 


RELIGION. 


a 


Reticion is the ftrongeft barrier 
againfi the infinuating attacks of vice. 
The love of power will burft the bonds of 
virtue, and the tyes of morality are too’ 
feeble to refirain avarice from trampling 
down the fences of honefty, in the pursuit 
of the golden fruit which attracts its 
wretched defires.’ If Piety has no reftric- 
_ tive force, the paffions will feize the reins, 
and their effects, both on the community, 


pe 


\ 
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and their unfortunate pofleffor, will be 
dreadful in the extreme. Self-gratification 
is fo powerful an incentive to crime, that 
nothing but a fincere belief of an omnif- 
cient providence, the final rewarder of 
virtue, and the certain punifher of vice, 
can curb the turbulent paffions of man. 
Human laws being founded on general 
principles, and pointed but to few of thofe 
actions which Religion and Morality juftly 
denominate crimes, can never operate as 
firong or fufficient checks upon vice. Cun- 
ning will elude all the vigilance of the 
ftatutes: for the fituations which may con- 
cur to enable one man to defraud another © 
are fo numerous, and of fuch various 
complexions, that in defiance of the mul- 
tiplicity and feverity of our penal laws, 
Knavery becomes a _/afe occupation. 


But the wretch who violates the laws of 
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his country with impunity, who triumphs 
in his_ villainies, and {miles horrible over 
the defolating effects of his profligacies, 
mutt tremble, when he confiders that the 
all-fearching eye of the divinity penetrates 
to the very bottom of his foul; that his 
moft fecret thoughts are known to that 
God, who will affuredly deal with every 
one according to the purity of his inten- 
Hote, .- 

‘The force of the reftraining bonds of 
Religion, was perhaps never weaker than 
at the prefent period. The manners of 
the fafhionable world communicate a tinc- 
ture to thofe of the middle and lower 
orders of fociety. Luxury, diffipation, 
and a thoughtlefs gaiety, reign over the 
great with an abfolute and undivided fway. 
The duties of Religion, and even the 


appearances of Piety are not reluctantly 
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facrificed at the fhrine of licentious fafhion, 
voluptuous indulgence, and difgufting 
frivolity. Senfual gratifications are hoftile 
to ithe growth of morality ; and neither the 
di€taies of Reafon, nor the precepts of 
Religion, can combat with fuccefs the 
habits of man, fanctioned as they are by the 
practice of the rich, the great, and the gay, 


THE 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


We do not pay a fufficient attention ta 
the hiftory of the human heart, when we 
defend the principles on which the French 
Republic is built. The people of that — 
wretehed country are plunged in a fea of 
abftract and fpeculative axioms of govern- 


ment,* few of which are adapted to the real 


* Mr. Burke has admirably characterized the 
French Reformers in his letter to Lord Lauderdale, 
where he has minutely-defcribed the philofophical 
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character of man. To accommodate an 
exact purity of fyfiem to the nature of 
human kind ; avarice, ambition, revenge, 

pride, and the love of fame, muft be for- 
ever eradicated from the heart. They are 
gazing with an eager eye at the ideal 
fabric of a virtuous republic, without 
beftowing a glance at the vicious materials 
which muft neceffarily compofe it. The 
members of this new flate fhould be newly 
educated, The impreffions made by the 
indulgence of the paffions are too deeply 
implanted for the axioms of Philofophy te 


remove, \ 


mind, formed upon principles of metaphyfical refine- 
ment. He aptly calls it “ pure defecated dephlegmated 
evi/;” where the deareft interefts of mankind are te 
be facrificed, to reduce a theory to the teft of expe- 
riment, 
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~ Whoever will confult the Grecian hif- 
tory, particularly that of Athens, muft be 
convinced that confufion will generally be 
produced by democracy. The confular — 
fiate of Rome was confpicuous for exhi- 
biting a conteft for power between the 
different demagogues of the people. If 
we furvey with an eye of impartiality, the 
degree of public felicity likely to be pro- 
duced by a “ xew form” of government, 
perhaps we might difcern that even the 
defpotifm of abfolute monarchy is better 
adapted to fatisfy the various claims of 
human nature, than the fpecious liberty of 
an ill-fafhioned republic. : 

The declamations of the late national 
affembly, and the prefent national conven- 
tion of France, are calculated folely to | 
inflame ‘the paftions of the multitude. 


Their arguments are full of antithefis and 
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point. The fentiments are often fublime, 
and the language has frequently received a 
very high polifh. If this fenate-houfe 
was a {chool ‘for the cultivation of tafte, 
and the improvement of compofition, it 
muft claim an unqualified admiration ; 
but when we obferve the crude and enthu- 
fiaftic ideas of its members, framed into 
laws, we perceive the abfurdity, and 
tremble at the confequence. ‘The para- 
doxes of abftract philofophy, can never be 


adapted to the real wants of mankind. 


AVARICE, 


AAVARICE is certainly the moft defpica- 
ble paffion of the human mind; it poffeffles 
no rational inducement, and is decorated 
with no attractions. Luxury and fenfuality 
may be affociated with integrity and honor ; 
the excefles of the voluptuary may find an 
apology in the feducing allurements of 
fafhion, and fenfibility itfelf may accompany 
the commiffion of fome particular errors ; 
but the avaricious wretch can behold with- 
out emotion or concern, the gloomy pri- 


E 
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fon into which the knavery of his callous 
heart has thrown his deareft friend. 

Avarice takes a deeper and firmer root 
in the human bofom than any other paffion; 
it gains frefh power every hour: nothing 
gives it even a temporary check, but the 
fear of fhame. The mifer who ftarves 
himfelf to feed the infatiable hunger of 
his voracious coffers ; who perceives with- 
out a pang, or ablufh, his wife and his 
children made miferable by his. covetouf- 
nefs; fhall fometimes appear generous, to 
efcape the fneers of contempt. 
- The man of feeling is feldom tinctured 
with this meanett of all paffiqns ; for where 
Avarice refides, the nobler fenfibilities 
muft depart. The fordid wretch feels not 
for himfelf; he can pafs through life, 
unaffected by the ardor of Love, the gene- 


rous pride of Honor, or the benevolence of 
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Efteem. ‘The ingratitude of friends, the 
perfidy of a miftrefs, or the mifery of his 
_ fellow-creatures, are little noticed by him 
in whofe heart the love of money has 
taken root. 

Avarice may fometimes be accompanied 
with learning, knowledge, and genius ; 
but a mind of fenfibility never attends it. 
_ The punifhment which this fordid paffion 
brings with it will never operate as a 
warning. How often do we perceive 
health, eafe, and even life itfelf, sacrificed 
to the immoderate purfuit of wealth, a 
purfuit which is perfifted in with more 
| eagernefs as life draws nearer to its clofe;— 
a moft unaccountable phrenzy—a proof of 
abfolute lunacy. Why fhould induftry be 
anxious to increafe its ftores, when the 
glafs of exiftence is nearly run out, when 
the limbs are feeble and contracted, when 

F 2 
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the hands tremble, and the eyes grow 
dim? 7 

In the vehement ftruggle for conqueft 
over the heart, between the two rival paf- 
fions, Avarice. and Ambition, Avarice 
generally remains the victor. Ambition, 
from the nature of the theatre of its ation, 
muft have its bounds, beyond which lunacy 
alone would attempt to leap; but Avarice 
has none. The decay of mind and body 
may render painful the eminencies of {ta-- 
tion; the love of fame may be almoft ex- 
tinguifhed; but the mind in which Avarice 
is predominant, broods over its darling | 
treafure with a watchful folicitude, to the 


laft moment of life. 


OBSTRUCTIONS 


TO THE 


PERFECTION or VIRTUE. 


Tue perfeCtion of virtue cannot be 
arrived at by a creature fo organized as 
man; fo fubje@ to the controuling ty- 
_ ranny of cuftom, and poffeffed of appetites 
which required the abfolute facrifice of 
honor to their gratification., Modern lux- 
ury, by creating a great number of artifi- 
cial wants, has weakened the canfe of 
virtue; for where a comparative poverty 
becomes contemptible, virtue cannot con- 
quer the fear of fhame. 

F3 
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If the caufes of the decline of honor, 
honefty, and true patriotifm, were to be 
enquired into, perhaps it would appear, 
that the increafe of commerce and manu- 
factories, has given thefe obfolete, feeble, 
and worn-out qualities their mortal ftab. 
By creating an increafe of wealth, it has 
raifed the price of provifions, and thus 
oppreffed the poor ; by creating a compe- 
tition in fplendid luxury, it has banifhed 
that fmall portion of virtue which once 
belonged to the rich. 

The benefits of traffic feem to have 
been greatly exaggerated. The authors 
who have treated on the fubject of com- 
merce, are chiefly thofe who have been 
enriched, dire@ly or indire€lly, by its 
confequences. 

Commerce is the favorite of the day. 


National prejudice operates firongly in its 
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favour. It is difficult to ftem a torrent 


which rolls fo rapidly; perhaps it is im- 


poffible to divert it into another channel. 
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‘Tse rapid increafe of luxury, and the 
confequent introduiion of polifhed and 
focial manners, have been cenfured as one 
caufe of that effeminancy fo confpicuous 
‘in the Britifh nation. It has been fuggefted, 
that the martial fpirit, and the virtuous 
independence of former ages, cannot exift 
under fo enervating a fyftem: but may not 
the politenefs of manners, the liberal fpirit, 
the delicacy of fentiment, which may in a 


great meafure be attributed to the increafe 
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of luxury ? will not the foftnefs of manners 

which diminifhes perfonal bravery, at the 

fame time leffen the occafions for its exer- 

tions? will it not melt down and fubdue 
the ferocity of the paffions, and the lufi of 

dominion, thofe general caufes of war? 

If Luxury produces fuch effects as thefe, 
we muft pardon the increafe of cunning, 
the rapacity of avarice, and the fenfuality 
of voluptuoufnefs, which it has certainly 
introduced. Perhaps nature is fo framed, 
that no evil can enter its conflitution, with- 
out carrying with it fome portion of good; » 
and it may be equally true, that the moft 
wholefome laws, or the moft decorous cof 
toms, muft inevitably operate as difadvan- 


tages to fome part of the community. 


THE 


MORAL INFLUENCE 
OF 


TASTE. 


Ir has been a queftion, whether a tafie 
for the fine arts, and the beauties of 
matute; have an influence favorable to 
morals. Lord Shaftfbury, Locke, Mon- 
tefquieu, and the judicious, philofophical 
Hume, contend for the affirmative of the 
propofition; the reverfe of it ‘has been 
fupported by fome modern effayifis. Per- 
haps the effe of tafte on haman condu& 
is very fmall. I would not contend that a 


love of the Belles Lettres, or of rural orna- 
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ment meceffarily render a man virtuous. 
Yet I am inclined to think that a man of 
fcience is generally an honeft man. The 
errors which are often found in the condu& 
of the learned, deferve not the harfh appel-_ 
lation of crimes. 

I would by no means affirm that probity 
is the natural and certain effect of tafte or 
genius. ‘The feclufion which is often the 
lot of the ftudent, prevents an expofure to 
thofe numerous temptations fo fatal to vir- 
tue, with which the world abounds; but 
let it be remembered, that though abfolute 
knavery be feldom attached to the literary 
character, yet the fame phrenzy of foul | 
which may be neceflary to conftitute the — 
painter, the orator, or the poet, will fre- — 
quently become the parent of extravagances, 
to which the juft principles of morality, . 
and the pure precepts of religion have 
affixed the name of Vices, 


CHRISTIANITY 
NO 


I MiP 0-8 T.U: Rb. 


‘THE arguments which tend to confirm 
the divine origin of the chriftian religion, 
as a truth of momentous import, have a 
better profpect of general diffufion, from 
appeals to its internal, rather than external . 
evidence. While the object of the former 
is rationally to perfuade, of the latter de- 
_ monftrably to convince; it may be doubted 
whether the fometimes inexplicable opinion 
of truth, produced by the one, is not 
G 
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equally powerful with the direct teftimony 
of the other. An examination of a fyftem 
formed near two thoufand years fince by 
its external evidence, is a weapon which 
few are able to wield; and the warfare, if 
faceoeiak is rather rewarded with the 
loud applaufe of admiration, than the 
filent approbation of general currency ; all 
admire, but few read the laborious re- 
searches of a Kennicor, for fuch labors 
are frequently considered as merely pro- 
feffional. We cannot be amused with 
fcientific ‘works, however beneficial in 
themfelves, or their objecis, the merits of 


which require fimilar {cience to afcertain. 


Such difeuffions but partially intereft the | 


great majority of mankind; we are con- 
tent with the admiffion of the contefied 
truth; and relinguifh without reluC@tance 


the difcuffion of minute deductions, and 


= 


ie 


the fatigue of verbal criticifm. We turn 


ad 


with equal indifference ftom learned dif- 
quifitions on the prophecies and the 
<< Fiftory of early opinions.” * 
The internal evidence of the Gofpel, 
_attefted by arguments drawn from the 
moral phcenomena of the mind, is fufcep- 
tible of demonftration, in a general, and 
more agreeable way, Jy a fimple review of 
the perfonal chara&er of Chrift, and the 
mode of condu& which he purfued. Thefe 
inconteftibly vouch the authenticity of his 
pretenfions. The end of impofture is felf- 
gratification ; and the fruits expected to be © 


_ gathered from it, are the luxuries attendant 


* That profound thedlogy which pretends to lift 
up its countenance so high, rather serves to perplex, 
than enlighten the minds of men; and to disfigure, 
rather than adorn, the genuine beauty of the Gofpel. 


Differtation on Heretical Opinions ; by J. Rawlins. 
G2 ; 
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upon wealth, or the eminent ftations of 
ambition. The hiftory of the world pre- 
fents us with no character which has en- 
tangled itfelf in the deceitful mazes of 
falfehood, without apparent motive. Vir- 
tue has been counterfeited as the road to 
wealth, and fervent devotion has been 
affected as the footf{tool to a throne. Cha- 
rity, benevolence, and every amiable qua- 
lity has been affumed, when the affump- 
tion was efteemed propitious to fortune or 


to fame.* 
The conduct of the divine founder of 


our religion fiands, a fingle, folitary in-  : 


fiance of an oppofite difpofition ; he fought 


not wealth, and eminence he defpifed. 


ES 


* The profeffion of Benevolence is reconcileable 
with a bad, and a hard heart. 


Kxox's Effay on the Life and Writings of Sterne. 


, 
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| The efteem, the hatred of the world, its 
- honors, advantages, and taunting indig- 
: nities, were things equally indifferent to 
him. ‘Human paffions were dead in that 
bofom which was alive only to the feelings 
of divine love. His principles were cal- 
culated for the promotion of genuine vir- 
tue, and its confequent pure felicity; at 
once fimple and difinterefted, they were 
adapted to ‘every fiation, and pointed to 
every duty of life. His fyftem of morals 
was effentially different from any produc- 
tion of human wifdom; it was the will of 
the fupreme being, fanctioned by the prof- 
pect of infinite rewards, and enforced by 
the dread of eternal punifhments. 

The doctrines which Jefus diffeminated, 
and the duties which he enjoined his fol- 
Jowers to fulfil, were not adapted to the 
general purfuits of active life; on the con- 
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trary, they firongly oppofed every paffion 


natural to the human heart. Ambition 
derived no fupport from the do¢trines of a 
religion, whofe kingdom was not of this 
world ; and pride received no encourage- 
ment from a fyftem, whofe diftinguifhing 
characteriftic was humility.* . 

| Neither were its firong recommendations 
to the practice of univerfal benevolence, 
likely to be regarded by a people, in whofe 
character avarice, was a prominent feature; 
whofe national prejudices were inveterately 


obftinate, and whofe charity was wholly 


limited.§ ‘The thirft for empire, and the 


- 


* The Heathens rejeCted Humility from the cata- 
logue of Virtues. 


§ The character of the Jews, as described by 
Tacirus, was, “ready charity to each other, but 
hoftile hatred to other nations.” . 


a 
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glory of heroic atchievements, are paffions 
which naturally cleave to the heart of man. 
SPcacéiand good-will towards human kind 
cannot exist in that bofom in which the 
_paffion for military fame has taken root. 
The harmony of wniverfal love accords but 
il with the: diffonant tones of rapine and 
revenge. | 
This great and diftinguifhing difference — 
between the precepts of Chrift, and thofe, 
of every other lawgiver, fufficiently refutes 
the.charge of impofture. By flattering no 
human propenfities, they merited not the 
returns of human gratitude; and he could 
expect no affiftance from others,.in the 
purfuit of wealth, eminence, or fame, 
- whofe principal aim was to eradicate aya- 
rice, ambition, and pride from the heart. 
Human attainments were not the objects 


of the religion of Jefus.—No, all the ye- 
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hemence of his oratory, all the ardor of 
his loye, and all the beautiful confiftency 
of his life, were direéted to the purfuit 
and fruition of that heavenly felicity, in 
comparifon of which, earthly pre-eminence, 
and earthly enjoyments, are as “‘ the drop 
in the bucket, or the duft of the balance.’’* 

Nor could Jefus have been influenced 
by that paffion for glory, which experience 
tells us will tranfport the mind of man to 
the utmoft heights of extravagance; had 
he wifhed to obtain it among the Jews, he 
muft have trod in the paths of pharifaick 
hypocrify ; had he turned towards the 
Gentiles, he muft have. modelled his per- 
fonal conduct into the fyftematic affecta- 
tion which characterized their philofophers. 


The docirine of the Mrssras was not 


* Tfaiah, c. xl, v. 15. 
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adapted to the deep-rooted prejudice of 
the Jews, nor to the ftoical apathy of the 
Gentiles; to the former it was a {tumbling 
block, and to the latter it was foolifhnefs. 

Impofture, as applied to the character 
of Chrift, was impoffible; unlefs we fup- 
pofe (by the operation of a more ftupen- 
dous miracle than ever was recorded) the 
whole fyfiem of moral conduct annihilated 
at once; appointed as he was to preach 
the deficiency of unaffifted humanity, for 
the attainment of immortal happinefs, his 
conduct muft have been of that colour, 
which could not mingle with the common 
céeconomy of life; by afferting the vanity 
of terreftrial enjoyments, his doctrines 
lifted the foul in fublimeafpirations towards 
a blifsful eternity; and this divine energy 
of character was never impeded by the 


inactivity of indolence, or the reluctance 
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of fatigue. Review the conduct of Jesus, 
from the firft dawnings of that light which 
illuminated his minifiry, to that beatific 
zera, when the fun of bis benevolence fet 

with fuch aftonifhing fplendor, in that 
sacrifice of blood, which he offered up for 
all the fins of all mankind. Survey the 
warinth of his love, in the anxiety which > 
he expreffed for the falvation of his people; 
examine the purity of his precepts, and 
the amiable complexion of his morality ; 
behold his felf-denial, his modefty, his 
forgivenefs of injuries, and his abfolute 
command of temper, and we affirm that 
Chrift could not be a man only, but a God. 

Andif the character of Jefus, by the 
divine excellence of the parts which com- 
pofe it, rifes fuperior to the fufpicion of 
deceit, that of his difciples furnifhes a 


more humble, though hardly lefs decifive 
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proof of the heavenly origin of the gofpel. 
They unrefervedly declared that they had 
communications of the divine fpirit; they 
courageoufly perfifted in the promotion of 
their mafter’s work, againft the mighty 
torrent of worldly oppofition. Could any 
thing lefs than the true fpirit of God enable 
them to fuffer ignominy, perfecution, and 
death, without a blufh or a groan; while 
at the fame time they defpifed temporal 
advantages, and courted not worldly dif- 
tinctions. If other motives than thofe of 
a divine origin could produce fuch conduct, 
we muft begin on new principles, our 
refearches into the human heart. 

The belief of an omnifcient providence, 
was univerfally received by the Jews;* a 
providence whofe {fcrutinizing eye was 
-conftantly directed to the moft fecret 
thoughts of man. Under this folemn idea 
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of divine infpeClion, the difciples would | 


not have dared to lay claim to an infpiration 


they had never received; they would have 


trembled at the fear of an everlafting — 


punifhment, when they invoked the Al- 


mighty governor of the univerfe to confirm 


the truth of their miniftry, by the tefti- - 


mony of miracles. They would, unin- 


fpired by divine revelation, have fhrunk — 


from the horrors of the agonizing crofs, 


Neither will a charge of enthufiafm | 


contribute to fupport that of impofture 


againft the firft preachers of christianity. 


Enthufiafm is the offspring of a heated — 


imagination, and the parent of a wild ex- © 


travagance of thought and ation; it pur- ~ 


fues with unremitting energy, the propa- 


gation of its wild and fingular ideas. . It is — 


the tendency of this luxuriant branch of — 


mental faculty, to ftrain exertion, to warp 


~~ a 
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underftanding, to engrofs imagination, to 
narrow benevolence, and to engender the 
oppofite vice. It is always attended by 
paffionate exaggeration, and blinded by 
overpowering fenfation ; it more frequently — 
declaims than argues: but we behold the 
difciples, and the apoftles, all preaching 
the fame do@trines, all praCifing the fame 
divine morality, without invading the 
temperance of reafon, the freedom of fpe- 
culation, the coolnefs of argument, the 
univerfality of charity, or the fimplicity of 
nature. 

That the power conferred on them was 
extraordinary, and the light that guided 
_ them was an emanation of the divine ra- 
diance, is proved by their evident fuperi- 
ority, when they preached the animating 
truths of the gofpel, contrafied with their 


H 
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ideas on ordinary fubjeds ;* here the natu- 
ral poverty of their uninftructed minds is 
clearly to be difcerned. . They frequently 
cleaved to abfurd national prejudices, and 
enveloped fome of the faireft features of 
Chriftianity with the fable veil of Judaic 
Ceremony. But their moral condu@ was 
calculated to give weight to their miniftry. 
The charaCters of the apottles were ftamped 
with the image of the Deity. They were 
patterns of difinterefied benevolence.- 


- # 
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* Upon this principle of fuppofing that infpira- 
tion extended no farther than its object, we may - 
account for the phyfical errors in the old teftament, 
without having recourfe to Hurcuinsonian dif- 
-cuffions. 


+ For fome mafterly, clofe, and-logical arguments, 
on the fuppofed motives which might influence the 
conduct of the Apoftles, Vide “ Prolegomena to 
Whitby’s Paraphrafe.” 
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And if the perfonal character of Chrift, 
and that of his Apoftles, furnith the ftrongeft 
moral proof of the divinity of their miffion, 
a review of the nature of man in his pre- 
dominant characteriftic of ferocity, will 
exhibit a farther evidence of the heavenly 
_ origin of the Gofpel. This review ‘will con- 
vince us, that the perverfe and wicked- 
nature of the human race, prevents the 
praGtice of thofe benevolent virtues which 
would render it acceptable to the divine 
being. It. was neceflary, therefore, that 
there thould be a revelation, whofe doc- 
trines fhould ftand in dire¢t oppofition to’ 
the vicious paffions of man, which fhould 
allure him to the practice of virtue, by the 
promifes of a blifsful eternity, and deter 
him from the purfuit of vice, by the fear 
of an everlafting punifhment. The chris- 
tian fcheme was alone capable of reconci- 
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ling the juftice of an offended being, with 


mercy towards his rebellious creatures. 
Sincere repentance alone being required of 
man, as the condition of pardon for thofe 
multiplied offences, of which the propen- 
fities of his nature, made it impoffible he 
fhould avoid the commiffion. — | 
If we furvey man in every ftage of his 
exiflence, from the rudeft ftate of favage 
brutality, to the moft eminent ftations of 
polifhed fociety ; from the earlieft days of 


prattling infancy, to the moment when 


the grave is about for’ ever to clofe over © 


him, we fhall find in every fituation, the | 


moft deplorable proofs of his natural depra- 
vity. In that early flage of his political 
being which is ufually termed a ftate of 
nature, we fee this predominant charac- 
teriftic of ferocity in a more ftriking point 


of view. The favage, as a warrior, is 


| 
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diftinguifhed by afternand fullen grandeur, 
a jealous and haughty pride, a vindictive 
and_ relentlefs fpirit, a fubti] and wakeful 
cunning, a keen and eager folicitude at- 
tend him in the chafe; thefe rhay be in 
fome meafure neceflary paffions to enable 
him to provide for animal wants; hut ob-— 
ferve the degraded fiate of his mind; there 
we behold a fuperftitious idolatry, an inca- 
pacity of abftration, -a malignant cruelty, 
conceited craft, and knavith difhonefty. 
Brutal intemperance, and torpid indolence, 
fucceed to a momentary fpirit of heroic 
exertion. If we fubtract the effufions of 
the fhort-lived admiration we are fome- 
times conftrained to feel at the courage he 
difplays, and at the fortitude he exhibits, 
we muft deteft the ruminating favage, as a 
being uniformly felfifh, malignant, and 
ferocious. 
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The unreferved opennefs, and engaging 
innocence of childhood, is too often alloyed 
by an unamiable mixture of wanton cru- 
elty.* Are we to look for the caufe in a. 
reftlefs activity of intelle@t, uninfluenced 
by moral reftrictions, and capable only of 
being amufed by fenfible occupations ? To 
difcufs a queftion fo difficult of folution, 
would be to interfere with the abftrufe labor 
of difcriminating habits and inftinéts. In 
the fituation of the favage, where the inte- 
refis of life are not protected by the fhield 
of civil regulations, where the means of 
fuftenance are precarious, we eafily difcover 
the fource of his ferocity,—a ferocity which 


cannot be overcome, unlefs he is previ- 


* Doctor Beddoes, with that peculiar penetration | 
which diftinguifhes every page of his equally philo- 
fophical, and humane productions, recommends 
natural hiftory, to prevent this cruelty in children. 
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oufly infirnfted in the arts of domeftic 


convenience, and the nature and duties 
of focial union.* | 

A ferocity equally violent, marks under 
certain circumftances, thecharacter of man, 
on a {tate of exalted refinement. There 
may be a period (if that period be not al- 
ready atrived ) when.a general diffufion of 
knowledge will fpiritualize the mind, when 
the luxuries multiplied by commerce, and’ 
the influence of the elegant arts, will 
cheapen the delights of fenfe; when the 


united power of thefe caufes will, in the 


a 


* Lord Kaimes recommends the inftruction of 
Savages in the arts of civilized life, before they are 
made Chriftians; and Dr. White wifhes them to be 
inftruGted in European Science, at the fame time 
with European Religion. Vide ‘ Sketches of the 
hiftory of Man,” and ‘“ White’s Sermon on the duty 
of attempting the propagation of the Gofpel in India,” 
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claffes removed from want, render the in- 
corporeal enjoyments of eminence and 
fame, the great objects of happinefs: If 
this paffion be general, and its direction — 
political, the oppofing pride of rival ambi- 
tion will not fcruple, in the purfuit of its 
darling idol, to deluge the world with blood. 
This ferocity, as interwoven with human 
paffions, may be obferved to prevail in 
every ftation of life; far from being con- 
fined to the bofoms of contending heroes, 
tyrannical monarchs, or avaricious, over- 
bearing ftatefmen, it accompanies the hum- 
bler conditions of man; and if the cabinets 
of princes difplay its hiftory on a more ex- 
tenfive fcale, the cottage of the peafant 1s 
not exempt from it. A fenfe of the claims 
of others will often yield to the promptitude — 
of offending ; and the jealoufy of felf-love, 
or the confcioufnefs of injury, will not | 
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always await the tardy decifions of adjudi- 
cation, or equitably apportion the retribu- 
to the wrong. ‘To reftrain man fromthe 
violence of his fellow creatures, capital — 
punifhments have ever formed a part of 


every fyftem of legiflation.* 


_ 


* The numerous penal ftatutes which exift in this 
Kingdom, though they are in fome meafure the con- 
fequence of increafed commerce and manufactory, 
yet at the fame time prove the natural ferocity and 
cunning of man, which the ftron gett reins of law 
cannot curb, and which frequently eludes with the 
greateft facility, the clofeft grafp of its moft cautious 
ftatutes. 

Nor will the enactors of fevere laws efcape the 
charge of inhumanity. The fame {fpirit dictated the 
criminal code, which is difplayed in its violation. 
The felf-defenfive policy. of man has exhibited itfelf 
in the moft unfavorable point of view, where it 
rigidly guards by the terrors of death, a trifling part 
of property. Penal laws have been too often the 
work of a few, influenced by improper paffions. 


Vide Mr. Turner's paper on Crimes and Punifh- 
ments, in the Manchefter Memoirs, Vol. 2, p. 203, 
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Philofophy, which confifts in a habit of 
reflection, partly dictated by nature, and 
partly acquired by art, is infufficient to 
check the malignant paffions. Its genuine 
object is to fteel the foul againft the attacks _ 
of fortune, to fubdue the turbulent paffions, 
and to give the powers of reafon a cool | 
and unbiafled operation. The active 
duties (if this definition be admitted) come 
not within its fcope, and Philofophy may 
regulate the mind, where the practice of 
virtue does not form the chara@ter. Under 
the mafk of this alluring affumption, all — 
the ftriking chara¢teriftics of Philofophy, - 
its apathy, felf-conqueft, and coolnefs, are 
reconcileable with the cruelty of ambition, 
the extortion of avarice, the villainy of 
rapine, and the malice of revenge. The : 
deceptions of felf-love may glofs over the 


impulfes of vice, and that enormity of 
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varied crime, that defolating, deftruCtive 
ferocity, which hiftory has never paralelled, 
that fyftem of bloody policy, which fiains 
the early annals of the Republic of France, 
may again find, as it has already found, a 
palliation in the cant of ait 7s and 
Patriotifm. 

- To banifh this inherent ferocity from 
the human heart, and to fubftitute in its 
ftead the amiable virtue of benevolence, is 
the peculiar object, and where it has taken 
firm root, the fuccefsful effe& of the chrif- 
tian religion.. By inculcating a mild and 
pacific demeanour and do@trine, which 
detracts not from courage, where lawfully 
exercifed, nor from fortitude, when vir- 
tuoufly exhibited ; it bounds infolence and — 
fpirit within the reftriive fphere of a 
general love of our “ neighbour as our- 
felves.” We are taught to fubdue the 


bey 

angry paffions, at the moment they are 
kindled, by the exquifite fimilitude of that | 
generous {pirit of forgivenefs, which fol- 
lows the tranfient refentment of children.* 

To heal thofe wounds which from the 
tenacious memory of felf-love, are too apt 
to rankle in the heart, our holy religion 
teaches us to refign our wrongs into the 
hands of that being, the myfteries of whofe 
providence we cannot penetrate, and whofe 
final juftice we contemplate with trembling 
awe ; and to confirm us in the practice of - 
the great virtues of meeknefs, refignation, © 
and pardon, we are taught, that upon the 
equitable principle of reciprocal retribution, j 
“it will be meted unto us, as we have 


meted unto others.” 


ekig agente ea ghee 


* Be not children in underftanding, but in_ 


malicioufnels, 
St. Paul, 
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Such are the amiable characteriftics of 
the religion of Jefus, a religion, which as 
it regards our prefent or future felicity, 
leaves at an immenfe diftance the imperfect 
inftitutions of man. In every human code 
of worfhip, the paffions of its framers are 
apparent. The idolatrous ignorance of the 
pagans fcrupled not to attribute the groffeft 
of earthly vices to that imaginary being 
whom it had invefted with the heavenly 
thunder; that by the practices of their 
Deity, their own profligacies might be 
countenanced. The impofior of the eaft 
affirmed that the dodirines of the revelation 
which he pretended to have received, were 
to be propagated by the fword; impioufly 
fuperadding the fuppofed authority of 
| Heaven, to the defolating difpofition of 
}man. We hefitate not to afiirm, that 
every other Religion, except that of Chrift, 


I 
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betrays ftrong marks in its features, of 
human depravity: but divefted as this is, 
of every earthly characteriftic, the fact 


among{t numberlefs others, furnifhes a 


_ ftrong proof of the impoffibility of its being 


an impofture, © 


FREDE RIC ITIL 


QF 


*PRUSSIA. |. 


"Tue character of the late King of Pruf- 
fia has been fuppofed to refemble that of 
Philip of Macedon: this may be true as it 
refpects its grand outline, and fome of its 
moft remarkable features; but if i were 
‘compelled to draw amore finifhed and 
perfect likenefs, 1 would compare him to 
Ceefar; the fame martial fpirit, the fame 
ambition, undaunted refolution, and heroic 


fortitude, the fame intuitive genius in 
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dificult fituations, ftrongly mark the 
fimilitude. This hkenefs extends to the 
nicer fhades of the portrait of the mind. 
Both had the fame tafte for literature, both — 
were foldicrs and fiudents, both were 
authors, and wrote the hiftory of their — 
victories, 


THE ¥ 
RAMBLER 
OF 


JOHNSON. 


"Tue Rambler ranks fuperior, as a peri- 
odical paper, to any other which this coun- 
try has produced. If we except the pecu- 
~ liar and exquifite humour admirably dif- 
played, and uniformly fupported by Addi- 
fon, in the portrait of Sir Roger, he cannot 
be placed in competition with Johnfon. 
His acute penetration into the human mind, 
his intimate acquaintance with the whole 
circle of ethics, his keen refearch into 
general motive and principle, has never 
13 
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-been equalled by any writer in the world: 
amidft fuch a variety of excellencies, we 
hefitate on which to beftow our chief admi- 
ration; it remains fufpended between the 
ftrength of his underftanding, and the dig- 
nified conftruction of his language. He 
moves with a folemn majefty, which be- 
guiles languor into attention, and deprives 
-apatby of its coldnefs. Strongly illuminated 
by the flame of a pure morality, his ftrokes - 


“— 


are powerful. They are direGted by the 
hand of wifdom, and they. blaze with the 


irradiations of truth. 


a ee ant ee 


MY UNCLE TOBY. 


“ My UNCLE TOBY” is perhaps the 


beft character that ever was drawn. Sterne 


by confining himfelfto the fimple delinea- 
tion of Nature, has eftablithed a fame 
which will continue forever. The grave 
irony of Cervantes, being directed againft — 
the foible ofa particular cera, muft fink 
into neglect, as the objet of its fatire 
becomes more remote, and lefs underftood; 
but Trifram Shandy muft always continue 
a favorite book, as long as paffions and 


eccentricities exift in the heartand condua. 


RAPE OF THE LOCK, 


DHE, Rape-of ihe. Lock fill. keeps ies 
place as the moft finithed poem in our 
Janguage. Its tworivals, “‘ The triumphs 
of temper,” and “ The loves of the plants,” 
muft yield the palm of excellence, asa 
finifhed whole. Mr. Hayley, by fpreading 
his colors on too wide a canvafs, has weak- 
éned their effect ; and Dr. Darwin, whofe 
fkill in poetical embellifhment is fuperior 
to that of his rival, has exhibited no proof 


of invention, feeling, or paffion : his per- . 
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formance contains a heap of fplendid mate- 
tials, thrown together without order or — 
proportion ; and his ornaments are fo pro- 
‘fafely laid on, that a chafte imagination 
- would pronounce them meretricious. 

Mr. Cambridge’s Seribleriad is formed 
ona purer model of the mock heroic, than 
either of the poems we have noticed, and 
it is executed every where with equal 
genius and judgment. The reafon why. 
this exquifitely finifhed piece is not fo 
generally known as the poems of Pope, or 
Hayley, proceeds from its being adapted 
only to the ftudious. A performance 
which does’ not contain frequent allufions 
to the popular topics, and to the reigning | 
fafhions of the day, or does not detail. the 
hiftory of the paffions, has no profpea of 


beoming a favorite with the public. 


DETRACTION. 


Derracrion is perhaps the only 
vice which propofes no other end, than 
the gratification of a malignant difpofition ; 
in every other crime, the gain of the 
guilty bears fome proportion to the lofs of 
the innocent. Can Philofophers inform 
us why avice which tears afunder every 
tye of friendthip and love, that fnatches 
the wife from her hufband’s bofom, ‘and 
the child from the embrace of its parent, 


and which mortally wounds the deareft 
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interefts of fociety, fhould be fo often 
practifed without apparent motive? The ~ 
darts of detraion are as invifible as they 
are deadly. The ferocity of a hero who 
makes an open attack, may find fome 
apology in the gallantry of his conduct ; 
but cowardice has never found an advo-— 
cate. | 

The frequency of the practice of evil- 
fpeaking, proves the exiftence of a paffion 
in the human bofom, equally ftrong, and ~ 
deteftable, with the love of gold; and we — 
may remark, that it has increafed, fince | 
facility of intercourfe has rendered the ~ 


propagation of fcandal eafy. The multi- 


_ plication of newfpapers has opened ready 


1 


means for the difplay of this admirable | 


talent. The furnifhers of anecdotes and 


paragraphs, ravage with pitilefs remorfe, © 


the facred arcana of private characters; | 
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; 


and the publications of the moft extenfive 
fale, are thofe which are moft copioufly 
filled with the deadly poifon, which 
deftroys the peace of blamelefs individuals, 
merely to furnifh matter for the empty 
_ ftare of the blockhead, or the vacant laugh 
of the coxcomb. | 
What a weak ‘hold has benevolence on 
the heartof man! The eagernefs vifibly 
difplayed in the divulging ftories which 
depreciate our neighbours, proves the 
difficulty of fuppreffion to be almoft infu- 
. -perable.. | 


THE SUPERIOR ATTRACTION 
OF 
AGREEABLE QUALITIES 


TO 


STEADY VIRTUES. 


i - 


‘Tue agreeable qualities of the mind 
are generally more attractive than the 
fteady virtues of the foul. It fhould feem 
that the focial alliance of the heart, com- 
monly called friendfhip, ought to be bot- . 
tomed on the folid foundation of religion 
and virtue; but a view of human life will 
convince us, that the eafy, cheerful, agree- 
able companion, is preferred to the deter- 
mined adherer to ftedfaft integrity. If the 

K 2 ‘ 
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‘man of attraClive, focial qualities, fre- 
quently deviates from the line of ftrict 
morality, yet his conduct (if not fo enor- | 
moufly vicious as to reflect fhame upon 
his friends,) does not often diffolve the 
mutual tye. Are we fonder of being 
pleafed than inftructed? Does the heart 
fhrink from the inveftigation of truth? 
But the felfifh nature of the human mind 
will cling to its own trifling gratifications; 
though the adherence contributes to coun- 
tenance profligacies, which difgrace the 
human {pecies. _ Such isthe mind of man, 
as it appears from a furvey of actual exift- 
ing manners, that however we may attempt © 
to refine it by cultivation, however hy- | 
pocrify may throw her cloak over it, and 
conceal for a time fome of its moft confpi- 
cuous deformities, the tafk of altering it 


faccefsfully feems impracticable. 


Care} 


The preacher who declaims on ‘the 
enormity of human crimes, and points out 
the dreadful confequence of perfeverance 
in the commiffion of them ; if he paints in 
beautiful and glowing colors, the amiable 
and attractive charms of chriftianity, will 
find but little attention paid to his fermons 
by the bulk of mankind, They pufh on 
in the mad career of vice and folly, inat- 
tentive to every thing but the pleafures of 
felf-gratification. Vice is too. obftinate to 
be turned from its courfe by warnings, 
however awful, and folly is too light and 
vain to liften to inftruction. The preacher 
and the effayift muit be content with the 
felicity of a felf-approving confcience, as 
_.the fole reward of their labors. 
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DIFFICULTY OF FIXING 


& 
STANDARD OF TASTE. 


me 


THERE is no fpecies of philofophical 
difquifition attended with more difficulties 
than that which relates to the operations 


of the mind;* operations fo tranfient and 


~ 


* We feel a want of language to exprefs the opera- 
tions of intelle&: our flock of words is infufficient 
_ forthe purpofe; we are unable to exprefs many of 
our ftrongeft conceptions. Similitade and analogy 
are commonly fubftituted for dire expreffions, and 
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unfteady, that they elude the clofeft grafp 


of enquiry. Perceptions are infinitely 
varied in every mind, they are perpetually 
changing ; for the fame images do not 
create the fame ideas at one period of life, 
which they do at another. Mind itfelf is 
as infinitely varied as the farms of body ; 
hence the pleafing perceptions commonly 
implying a tafle for beauty, muft be differ- 
ent in every mind; and the difficulty of 


reducing its principles to an exact ftandard — 


thefe often feebly, frequently erroneoufly, convey 
the idea. | . 

Whatever cenfure may be thrown upon {cholaftic 
learning, yet its labors may become ufeful towards 
perfecting the theory of the human mind. We 
certainly want an abftra@t language, to facilitate the 
expreffion of abftract ideas. We want fubftantives 
to appropriate to the Wariety of mental operations. 
This deficiency remarkably appears in Smith’s Hypo- 
thefis of the caufe of the fear of death, in his “ Theory 
of moral fentiments.” 
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muft be obvious. The numerous treatifes 
which have appeared on the fubject of 
tafte, are fo many proofs of the difficulty 
of erecting this ftandard. One fays that 
an obje¢l capable of exciting pleafurable 
fenfations mutt be foft and f{mooth; another 
exhaufis his eloquence to perfuade us that 
all beauty muft be referred to the waving 
line ; whilft a third, with more apparent 
philofophy, derives it from propriety or 
utility. He informs us‘ that we muft be 
convinced that the object is formed upon 
principles of reafon before the heart can 
glow with the fine feelings of tafte. This 
idea is urged with great plaufibility of 
truth, but it is certainly erroneous. The 
effects of beautiful objects are felt, before 
the mind can form any conclufions refpect- 
ing their utility. Tafte is quicker in its 


appropriations, than judgment in its deci- 
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fions. The rule cannot be juft, for various 
parts of nature contradict it; the meaneft 
and moft loathfome reptile is as completely 
formed for every purpofe of its creation, 
as any animal generally efteemed beauti- 
~ ful ;—but do we contemplate a toad with 
rapture ? 

The moft beautiful parts of our orna- 
mental furniture, our paintings, our gild- 
ings, in which tafte is moft eminently 
difplayed, are not reducible to any rules of 

propriety. They cannot, without a per+ 
-verfion of terms, be denominated x/eful. 

If we examine the human countenance 
and fhape, which excites a more animated 
and more impreffive idea of beauty, than 
any of the fcenes of nature, we fhall find 
that utility is not the caufe of the raptu- 
rous glows which thrill the bofom when 
the burning eye gazes on the “ Auman face 


divine.” 
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The perception of beauty, as it refults 
rom the contemplation of the features, 
annot be grounded on any ideas of utility; 
or a form literally ugly may be capable of 
very function appertaining to the human 
haracter. 

The connoiffeur will probably tell us 
hat he has made beauty of every fort his 
articular filudy, has traced it through all 
ts varieties, has contemplated it with a 
apturous eye, in its animated and vegeta- 
le forms, that he has thought much, 
vritten much, and fpoken more on the . 
ubject, and that the juft reward of his 
abors fhould be the exaltation of his 
pinion as a ftandard of tafte. We bow 
o his authority, but ere we have time to 
contemplate with the degree of attention 
‘ecommended, his ideas of beautiful pro- 


yortions, another gentleman, who alfo 
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arrogates to himfelf the title of connoiffeur, — 
drags us from thefe abfurd notions; and 
others, {aid to be more rational, are placed 
before us. A chain of reafoning, illuftra- 
ted by the moft firking examples, con-— 
vince us that our firft ideas were funda-— 
mentally wrong. | 

Thefe are fa&s which are clear and — 
familiar; and we may obferve, that in the 
fathionable part of tafte, ormamental garden- 
ing, a great variety of opinions has been 
obtruded on the public, many of which~ 
contradiét each other. Yet either of the 
authors of thefe opinions would feel in-— 
fulted, were you to deny him the character — 
of a connoiffeur. 

We imagined that we knew fomething 
of beautiful proportions, in the difpofal of — 
our woods and waters, of our hills and. 


7 
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_yallies; but a gentleman* who lately pub- 
~ lithed an effay on this fubject, tells us we 
are all wrong. He comes forward with 
creat apparent anxiety for truth, (an anxiety 
generally more ardent when it relates to 
fpeculative opinions) and informs us that 
his fole defign is to expofe the prefent flyle 
of improvement; but we had f{earce time to 
catch a fpark of his vivifying fire, ere 
another man of tafte,-~ with every mark of 
indignation, and with all the ardor which 
charaGterizes the lover of the fine arts, 
tells us, that fuch ideas are vague and 
| unphilofophical. Rewer 
Can there be then any fixed principles, to 


which we may refer upon this very flexible 


* Mr. Price. 
+ Mr. Repton. - 
cade 
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fubje& ? The beautiful and the deformed, 
the mean and the fublime, feem to exift 
more in the imagination of man, than in | 
the works either of nature or art. Tafte 
fluctuates with the manners and temper of 
the times; its ftandard is fhifted under the 
~ influence of religion, legiflation, and the — 
fathion of courts. Our national tafte for 
poetry illuftrates the obfervation. In the 
reign of the fecond Charles, what the juf- 
tice of modern critifeifm terms “ falfe wit,” 
was the darling tafte of the age. The 
_fimple fublime majefty of ** Paradife loft” 
was neglected, while the quaint, affected 
- prilliancy of Cowley was extolled as the © 
 higheft flight of genius. The gay, unfeel- 
ing fprightlinefs of Waller was regarded 
as the model of the tender fiyle, and the © 
mighty genius of Dryden was forced, in 
compliance with the abfurd fafhion of the 
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day, to difgrace his glowing page with | 


puerile witticifms. 


Tafte depends not upon reafon, there- 


fore it is impoffible to reduce it to the 
ftandard of invariable maxim. The object 
of tafte is either beauty or fublimity, the 
chara@ers of which are infinitely diverfi- 
fied, and the intellectual relifh muft de- 
pend on the affociations of ideas; ‘ thefe 
affociations are probably widely different 
in every diftin@ mind, and the pleafure- 
able fenfations muft vary accordingly. 
The difcovery of the true principles of 
tafte (as they are termed) exhibited in the 
decoration of our habitations, gardens, and 
perfons, and in the wide circle of the imita- 
tive arts, is perhaps the refult of the recent 
accumulation of wealth, which vanity 
thinks not mifapplied in the reward of that 
inventive genius, which can conftrué novel 
L 2 
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combinations of matter. From this prin- 
ciple we may fairly draw a conclufion,. that 
the opinions of what conftitutes juft tafte, 
muft vary with the exifting circumftances 
of the times; and that it is very probable 
that pofterity in the twentieth century, 
will feel, or at leaft affect to feel, aftonifh- 
ment and contempt at the abfurd, fantafti- 
cal ideas of tafte which were entertained 
by their anceftors in the reign of George 
the third. | 

If any thing like a flandard by which to 
meafure this capricious being be admitted, 
it muft be derived from, and determinable 
by, the opinions of the majority of man- 
kind. Thofe points of beauty which 
depend upon principles of univerfal nature 
and feeling, will be confidered nearly in 
the fame light by the whole world. The 
Venus de Medicis will be contemplated with 
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equal rapture, by the Briton, the Gaul, 
the Spaniard, the Italian, and the Turk ; 
and though the Chinefe might object to 
ithe fize of the feet, and the Savoyard 
lament the abfence of the goter, all per- _ 
haps, when their particular exceptions 
were made, would not hefitate to admit 
its general beauty. 

-. But the idea of beauty, when applied 
to the human form, (which being founded 
on eternal principles of nature, can never 
vary) is materially different when dire@ed 
to the multiplied produtions of art. A 
- gencral univerfal rule of tafte can never be 
eftablithed, which the more juft, or more 
faftidious notions of fucceeding ages may 
not deftroy. The only mode of deter- 
mining the popular rage of the day, might 
perhaps be found by confulting the moft. 
efieemed produétions of the Poets. The - 
: L 3 
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beautiful objects of nature are their fre- 


quent and favorite theme, and the defcrip- 


_ tion may be relied upon, as a collection of 


the moft beautiful fcenes, that nature deco- 
rated by the hand of art can exhibit. If 
the defcriptions of the eminent poets were. — 
diligently collated, minutely analyzed, and 
their conftituent principles reduced to 
rules, they would form as perfect a code 
of the laws of tafte, as the principle is 
capable of being governed by. They 
would at leaft form the foundation of a 
partial fcience of beauty, to which few 
exceptions could be made; for unlefs 
there had been opinions of excellence not 
fubje@ to fluctuation, Homer and Vir- 
Giz would never have defcended to pof- | 
terity. 

But novel opinions muft ftart up, and | 


by the aid of genius and perfeverance, 
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will force themfelves into notice. Grinpin 
~himfelf, the grand difcoverer of the pic- 
turefque, exhibits in his works ftrong 
proofs of the difficulty with which this fort 
of beauty is reducible to rules. In one 
place he feems to with that nature were 
left to her own operations, an idea, which 
if taken in a wide fenfe, would annihilate 
the term tafe, as applied to rural ornament, 
and entirely fuperfede the necefflity of his 
own obfervations on the fubject. He fays 
that ‘‘ wherever man appears with his tools 
deformity follows his fieps, that he makes 
- fhocking encroachments on the beauty and 
elegance of landfcape. Ceres and Tripto- 
lemus are abufed for introducing tillage, 
and thereby “ miferably fcratching the face 
of nature.’  Thefe paffages evidently 
prove that Mr. Gilpin denies to art the 
privilege of adorning the face of the earth 
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he is neither to fupply deficiencies, nor _ 


retrench fuperfluities: for “ Man cannot ) 


** put a twig into the ground without for- 


® mality, and if he put, in a dozen toge- — 


“ ther, let him put them in with what art he 


' © pleafes, his aukward handy work will — 


‘* hardly ever be effaced.” ‘This paflage 


feems to give the “coup de grace” to all 


rural improvement. If Mr. Gilpin’s ideas — 


are accurately examined, they will be 
found frequently to oppofe each other ;. for 
he prefumes to cenfure nature herfelf, when 


fhe does not pleafe him. “ As in hiflory- 


“ painting, figures without drapery and 


other appendages, make but an indif- 


“ ferent group, foin fcenery, naked moun- 


“tains form poor compofition; they re- — 


“‘ quire the drapery ofa little wood, to — 


“break the fimplicity of their fhapes, to 


* produce contraft, and to give that rich- 
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© nef to landfcape, which is one of its 
- ercateft ornaments.” Here it feems, a 
few twigs planted in man’s aukward way, 
would contribute, by breaking its famenefs, 
to embellith the feene. Yet in other parts, 
Mr. Gilpin confiders the breach of uni- 
formity as a mortal fin againft tafte, and 
feems to fcruple the admiffion of a piCure 
into an ancient manfion. When tafte 
becomes fo faftidioufly nice, its caprices 
can never be fatisfied. A mind delicately 
nurfed, and educated in this refined {chool, 
is like a pampered body, which if expofed 
to common air, is forein every fibre. In 
other places, this ingenious author fpeaks : 
of the beauties of contraft, a word which 
in the picturefque vocabulary, ftands in 
direct contra-diftinGion to uniformity. 
Can we doubt then, the extreme diffi- 
culty of erecting the fiandard of tafte? 
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or can we feel furprized that one connoif- 
feur differs from another? Yet it muft be 
confeffed that Mr. Gilpin difplays, through-_ 
out all his works, {trong marks of that rare 
quality which is termed genius ;—his very | 
foul feems to animate all his defcriptions. 

The luxury: of tafte, as we perceive it 
difplayed in the decoration of the manfion — 
and its appendages, may be confidered as — 
the-effect of the riches acquired by com- 
merce, and. manufacture. When. the 
abfolute wants of nature are fatisied, and | 
a furplus of opulence remains, the infati- 
able appetites of man, eager in the pur-— 
fuit of gratification, faften with avidity on 
every thing able to diffipate for a moment, 
that enw, which isthe generat confequence 
of the indolence of wealth. If traffic 
fhould ftill increafe, the luxurious orna-_ 


ments of life will be proportionably multi- © 
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plied, and the appetite of tafte will become 
fo vitiated, that it will loath the plain food 
which would fuit its healthy conftitution. 
The faftidious nicety of tafte is one among | 
the many evils which commerce has 


generated.* 


* Itis this progrefs of tafte in the manfiens and 
eftates of Janded Gentlemen, “ by abforbing their 
whole income, and requiring the conflant Juperintendance 
of the Mafter,” that has deprived them of all political 
-confequence. . 

Mi:-bell on the principles of legiflation. p. 369. 
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VIRTUE 
peo: od? 
VR AL PR INCIPLE 
oF 


REPUBLICS. 


re>= 


alone can n keep the component nite of a 
| democratic form of government from putre- 
‘faGtion. Republics, aif animated _ by this 
‘pure and ever active fpirit, may reach a 
height of excellence and glory é unequalled , 
in the annals of the world, and which 
‘other forms of government may emulate 


q ‘in vain ; but 2 as virtue mutt be their fole 


M 
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foundation, fo muft corruption haften them _ 
rapidly to their decline. The love of ex- 
‘tenfive empire prefents fuch feducive 
allurements to the human mind, that 
political wifdom feldom pofleffes fortitude — 
fufficient to refift them. Increafe of 
dominion is the caufe of decreafe of fta- - 
bility ; and thofe governments will proba-_ 
bly be meft rapid in their decline, whofe — 
conquefts were made with the greatett 
celerity. 

Ancient hiftory prefents a ftriking and 
melancholy picture of the effets of a_ 
republican form of goverment. The 
licentioufnefs of popular affemblies opened — 
an ample field for the harangue of the tur- 
bulent patriot, as well as for the placid and _ 
difinterefted orator ; but in popular affem-_ 
blies, the majority muft be vicious ; andl 


it is the chara@ter of vice to facrifice everyg 
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fecling of juftice and humanity to the calls 
of felf-gratification. The human heart is 
prone to corruption. The Athenians were 
a luxurious and diffipated people. Diffi- - 
pation and luxury require the facrifice of a 
large portion of virtue, to fecure their dar- 
ling fruition. The vital principles of vir- 
tue thus weakened,—thus annihilated, we 
cannot wonder that the Athenian common- 
wealth funk under the preflure of its own 
corruptions. | 

Can we hope then ever to eftablifh on 
_ folid foundations, the firuGure of a juft, 
and well-proportioned political edifice, ta 
be erected on republican principles? Can 
we boaft that our portion of moral rectitude 
is increafed by the leffons of the fathionable 
boafted philofophy, or by the precepts of 
our holy andexcellentreligion. Ifwe perufe 
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with an attentive and iiipathial. wees the 
volume of modern biftory, the number and 
atrocity of humancrimes will appear not to be 
decreafed. Commerce has contributed to 
weaken thofe natural energies of virtue, 
which providence might originally have 
planted 1 in the human mind.. The many 
incitements to fenfual gratifications, con- 
fequenton extenfivetraffic, conttitute habits 
of vicious voluptuoufnefs, which the efforts 
of reafon can never conquer. While gold 
can purchafe the captivating varieties of 
luxurious enjoyment, the flatefinan will 
facrifice every virtuous emotion, on the 
altar ofa vile and mercenary deity. In. 
modern times, money is the reward of 
other practices than thofe of virtue ; for 
the common companions of this long-for- 
gotten, old-fathioned qu ality, are ‘poy erty, 
neglect, and contempt. | 


es 


No,—there exifts not virtue enough to 
rifque the trial. On this account we de- 
-precate any fudden, and confequently 
convulfive change of government; for in 
“this cafe, a man of an active difpofition, 


arith a mind ftrongly tinClured with. that 


political enthufiafm EES mutt exift be- | 


fore commotion begins, will endeavour to 


gain a fituation of eminence and profit. 


Every. trick which cunning can deyife, 
and every enormity which daring wicked- 
nefs can conceive, will be practifed to 
gratify the deareft paffions of man, Avarice 
and Ambition, now loofed from the 
fhackles of law, with their obje@s full in 
view. are 

In this arduous flruggle for political 


pre-eminence, he who can moft complete! y 


diveft himfelf of the fcruples of confcience, 


will probably be moft fuccefsful ; and the 
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adverfe party, which will cling with a fond 
embrace to the beloved emoluments, will 
ftrive not to be behind in the honourable 
race. The fame brilliant qualities will be 
exerted in the endeavours to prop, as in 
thofe to deftroy the fabric of ancient infti- 
tutions. 

Political animfioties are the moft violent 
of any which difgrace the human mind. 
They muft ever be deprecated by men of 
feeling and of fober judgment, becaufe 
they furnith the moft ample fcope for the 
difplay of the vicious ‘paffions. : Malice, 
envy, detration, rapine, and murder, fill 
but a fmall part of the copious catalogue 
of the lift of enormities practifed by men 
in eager purfuit of political eminence. 
When the ftate is thrown into convulfive — 
anarchy, feraps of abftract Vifionary philo- 
fophy are ill adapted to appeate it. 
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Neither does it appear that any ‘confi- 
| derable degree of benefit can arife to the 
community, by the public difeuffion of 
theoretical principles of government, and 
it may with propriety be queftioned whe- 
ther any alteration has been caufed ‘in 
pradlice, by any writer on politics, from 
Locke to Edmund Burke. The rights of 
kings, and thofe of the ‘people, the duty 
of paflive obedience, and that of refiftance 
in cafes of exteme neceffity, have been a 
thoufand times difeuffed without produ- 
cing any change in the conduét of ftatef- 
men or people. Political difquifitions, 
though at prefent highly fafhionable, 
| appear to be the moft ufelefs of any that 
iffue from the prefs. Actors in the revo- 
lutions of kingdoms, are generally men of 
violent paffions, and inftigated by infatiable 
avarice, or boundlefs ambition; and thefe 
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are feelings which never lifien to the theo- 
| ries of {peculative ‘philofophers. | Man 
muft be caft in a new mould, ere the cool 
flow fiream of reafon can ftem the rapid 
torrent of his defires. The moft lucid 
treatife on government, furnithes at bet 
but a plaufible pretence for the ambitious 
ftatefman, or the factious demagogue, to 


purfue with vigor the object in view. 


STATE or NATURE. 


How many opinions and arguments 
have been yrounded on the idea of man in 
a civilized ftate, contrafted with that of 
nature ! Many writers on this fubject 
feem to think that man was once a rumi- 
nating favage; but if we attend to the 
natural and moral hiftory of the human 
race, it will appear obvious that man ever 
was, {till is, and ever will be, in a ftate of 
nature. The term artificial can never, 


with philofophical precifion, be applied to 
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man. The pofition of every part of his 
body, and the peculiar powers of his mind, 
alike prove him to be an animal formed to 
provide for bis wants in a mode widely 
different from every other part of the cre- 
ation. Providence has denied him the 
fanguinary fang of the tyger, but has refined 
the organization of his brain, rendered it 
capable of numberlefs combinations, and 
elevated it to fuch a degree of perfection, 
that its emanations are dignified by the 
name of reafon, in contradiftinion to the 
inferior quality of inftin@ ; hence the pro-_ 
vifion for his wants by (as falfely termed) 
artificial means, is the only natural mode 
he can purfue. Any other, copied from 
the practice of inferior animals, would be 
totally inadequate to the end propofed. — 
Nothing drawn from the refined ftate of 


civilization, will affe@ this argument, nor 
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any thing from the rapid progrefs of gene- 
ral knowledge, fo confpicuous throughout 
Europe. Man is formed in fucha mould, 
that his intelleétual improvement is pro- 
greffive. The power of creating ideas by 
fuperior reflection, enables him to make 
difcoveries in every branch of fcience, and 
memory treafures up carefully the accumu- 
lated ftores of its progenitors ; thus fome- 
thing muft be added every age to the gene- 
ral fiock of knowledge; and the empire of 
the mind is continually extending. This 
gradual progreffion is perfectly natural ; 
it appertains as much to the anatomical 
organization of man, as the fanguinary 
“chace of the fawn to the lyon of Lybia, or | 
the deftruGtion of the ae to the fwift- 
* winged hawk, 


TURNPIKES. 


‘Tue great difference which has taken | 
place in manners and opinions, within the 
laft twenty years, owes its origin, in a 
great meafure, to the number and good- 
nefs of our public roads. By the general 
erection of turnpikes, conveyance is facili- 
tated, and literary productions of every 
fort are difperfed to the remoteft corners 
of the ifland. Luxury derives confiderable 
fupport from our improvements, as the 
produce of every province may be rapidly , 
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conveyed to the moft diftant parts of the 
kingdom. . 

It may appear like the affectation of 
fingularity, but I do not hefitate to affirm, 
that the amendments of our high-wayshave 
contributed in a very high degree, to the 
encouragement of thofe vicious purfuits, 
which at this period diftinguith the conduct 
of every clafs of the community. Good — 
roads have been the indirect caufe of thofe 
convulfions which have fo lately fhaken 
Europe. Good roads furnifh ambition — 
with the means of flying rapidly from pole 
to pole, fcattering as it goes its brands of: 
deftrution. Give him but the means, and | 
rapacious man will {weep the globe in the — 
purfuit of his darling objects, regardlefs 
of the fighs and fufferings of thoufands of | 
his fellow creatures. Would it not be — 


good policy to confine, as clofely as pofli- | 
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ble, this defolating animal? Ifyou fur- 


‘round him with floughs and quagmires, 
it will render his migrations lefs frequent ; 
for the love of eafe will refift the influence 


of both avarice and ambition. 


N 2 


EDUCATION. 


Ir may admit of doubt, whether the edu- 
_eation generally beftowed on youth def- 
tined to fill the middle claffes of fociety, 
either contributes to the real improvement 
of the underftanding, or properly fits it 
for the fphere in which it will probably 
move. Claffical learning, if it be not kept 
frefh in the mind by conflant ufe, quickly 


_ wears away; yet fix or feven years. of the 


moft important time of youth, are com-' 


monly {pent in poring over Virgil, Ovid,, 


NS: 
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and Phadrus, whofe works they cannot 
then underftand, and which probably they 
will never look into, when judgment 
becomes matured; or if curiofity fhould 
at any time prompt them to review the 
labors of their youth, they will find the 
language no longer familiar. | 
How many branches of the mathematics 
inight be cultivated at a time, when memory 
and fancy are moft active and vivacious ; 
and of how much more confequence is it for _ 
~ ayouth defigned for commerce to know the 
juft proportion of quantity and numbers, 
than to wade through the oppofing ftream 
of a difficult language in fearch of the 
unprofitable though beautiful romances of. 
Dido and A£neas, or of Hero and Leander. 
Claffical learning is taught in too fuper- 
ficial a manner to fix the attention of a 


boy. On the contrary, if the principles 


/ 
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of quantity and numbers are attained (as 
they muft be) by unwearied diligence, he ° 
would acquire adits of attention, regu- 
larity, and calculation, which would highly 
cconduce to the happinefs of a mercantile 
life. That diligent induftry which by flow 
but fure gradations rifes to wealth, is 
generally the offspring of a mind, well 
grounded in the theory and practice of 
- minute calculation. 

I would not be underftood to decry the 
value of thoce clegant acquirements, which 
more than all other accomplifhments, con- 
tribute to elevate the intellectual character 
of man; acquirements, which as the 
Roman Orator elegantly tells us, ‘* adorn 
and improve every fituation :’ but the 
principal aim of the prefent age, is to be 
rich without liberality of fentiment, and 


great without enlargement of underftand- 
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ing—to glitter not to glow. Let not the 
Merchant, who has toiled through a long 
life in the attainment of his immenfe_ for- 
tune, be mifled by the oftentation of wealth, 
to make his ehildren Scholars, for he will 
by that means prepare them for the diffi- 
pation of the wealth, which patient induf 
try, and parfimonious felf-denial has ac- 
cumulated, and which is dearer to him than: 
life itfelf. 


FORMATION ° 
| OF 
SOCIETY. 


—— 


How many ingenious theories have 
been formed on the firft organization of 
civil fociety. We are told that man foon 
difcovered his wants, and that his wants 
drove him into affociation. This mode of 
accounting for it is too artificial ; it fup- 
pofes the operation of an educucated mind, 
and is the child of refinement, not ot 
nature. Whence our own ifland was firft 
peopled, is hidden in an impenetrable ob- 


{curity ; but_the period is obvioufly very 
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remote. Its inhabitants were confiderably 
increafed by the inroads of the Danes, 
Saxons, and Normans, who came, not for’ 
purpofes of affociation, but for thofe of 
plunder. 

There feems no infiinGtive motive for 
aflociation in the human bofom, and to 
fuppofe union on the principle of reafon 
and common intereft, is to give the mind 
that degree of knowledge, which can only 
arife from an experience of the conveni- 
ence of fociety, comprehending its varieties 
of enjoyments, and fecurities, none of 
which could have entered into the imagi- 
nation of a wandering favage. ; 

The wilds of America were peopled, 
not by a populous fraternity, deriving ad- 
vantages from the effects of affociation ;_ 
but by fmall and fcattered tribes, hoftile to. 
each other, and whofe ferocities ftill con~ 
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tinue to diminifh the number of the hu- 
man race. Man deftitute of all the ameni- 
ties which fpring from civilized refinement, 


is a favage, cruel as the tyger, and even 


in his moft polifhed ftate, where force is 


refirained by the fetters of law, cunning 
occupies its place. The fame paffions 
take a different, becaufe a neceffary direc- 
tion. 

But the fubject does not require deep 
refearch ; the origin of civil fociety may be 
traced in the natural indolence of man, 
which prefers the more eafy and immedi- 


ate profit, acquired by rapine, to the more 


flow, and more remote reward of patient 


and laborious induftry. The purfuit of 
this favorite mode of acquiring fubfiftence, 
rendered the affociation of individuals 
neceflary, for the purpofes of annoyance 


and repellance. The predatory bands, © 
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thus conneéted by acommon intereft, ex- 
hibited fymptoms of a firmnefs of friend- 
fhip, and an ardor of benevolence for — 
their own members, which are entirely 
foreign to.the genuine impulfes of nature. 
The fenfe of a more important felf-intereft 
was gratified, by a faithful adherence to 

_ the virtues of conftancy, and affection, ~ 
whilft every evil was to be apprehended 


‘from their violation. 


MISS SEWARD, DR. DARWIN, 


GRAY, AND COLLINS. 


Miss Seward’s beautiful poem of Louisa 
has been cenfured as containing a great 
number of meretricious ornaments, and 
the has been accufed of accumulating in 
this dramatic character, glaring metaphor, 
and oftentatious fplendor. This charge is 
to be found in a very refpectable publica- 
tion, the authors of which have eminently 
-ferved the caufe of literature—it is to be 
found in the Monthly Review. 


O 
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*¢ Nulhus addictus jurare in verba ma-_ 


giftri,” isthe proper motto for literary dif- 


quifitions ; and the editors of this elegant 


and generally juft repofitory of criticifm, 4 


have too much candour to deny to others 
that right which they themfelves always 
exercife. 

But I conjecture the critic formed his 
idea of the excellence of poetry entirely on 
the fchool of Pope, and his archetypes, the 
claffic authors of Greece and Rome. It 
mufi be confeffed, that if a modern poet 
was bound to confine himfelf to any parti- 
cular manner without the leaft admixture, 
the ancient claflics are doubtlefs to be pre- 
_ ferred; but as the end of Poetry, as an art, 
is to captivate the imagination by feizing 
powerfully on the paffions, it may be 
doubted whether a happy and judicious 


affemblage of the various excellencies of | 
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different poetic fchools, may not be more 


likely to conftitute aperfect poem, than a 


firiQ and fervile adherence to a fingle 


model. 
Arich and copious fupply of materials 
has been difcovered in the Gothic fictions 
and legendary tales of the dark ages; tales 
which by the romantic fingularity of their 


character, are peculiarly adapted to poetry ; 


and if we add to the wild nature of the 


fable, the fcenery that neceflarily accom-. 


panied it, the ancient caftle with its ap- 


_ pendages, the gloomy grove, the moat, 


the Barbican, and the draw-bridge ; images 
which by affociation create the ideas ‘of 
affault, danger, and tumult; the terrible 
is excited, and the mind thrown back to 
the twelfth century, bufies itfelf in no un- 


pleafing contemplation on the events which 


that period produced. ‘This 1 conceive to 
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be the exat ftate of the foul when it is 
-moft capable of exercifing its poetical 
powers. . 

Mr. Hayley, whofe critical pee eeecy is 
almoft equal to his genius (which is paying _ 
his judgment a very extravagant compli- 
ment) isa warm advocate for this mixture — 
of poetical imagery. He wifhed to unite 7 
in his “ Triumphs of Temper,” fome por- 
tion of the fportive wildnefs of Ariofto, 
with the claffic elegance and the moral 
graces of Pope; and this union, which it 
muft be allowed he has happily effected, 
contributes in a very great degree to the 
excellence of that charming poem. 

The “ Louifa” may perhaps be orna- 
mented in a fomewhat richer fiyle than the 
** Serena,” but the matcrials are of clegant 
contexture, and of genuine value, the real 
diamonds of Golconda, not the paltry ] 
Brifiol-ftone. 
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The ornamental parts of Mifs Seward’s 
poetry confifts in rich and glowing meta- 
phors, of apt, beautiful, and appropriate 
imagery, and in a beautiful difplay of the 
face of nature. Her piCtures are all taken 
from the life, they breathe vivid on her 
canvafs, and befpeak not the fervile copies 
of a lifelefs dauber, but the bold and ani- 
mated ftrokes of an orignal, complete 
mafter. | 4 

If it were poffible to take away thofe 
appendages to ‘‘ Louifa,”” which have been 
termed fuperfluous ornaments, this poem 
would be dwindled into the fhadow ofa 
fhade, its fpirit would be evaporated, and 
a-caput mortuum would alone remain. 
The elegant attire of Anna’s mufe,. her 
captivating fmile, andthe eafy graces of 
her motion, conftitute her moft engaging 
attractions, 
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A late performance, entitled “The pur- 
- fuits of Literature,” has cenfured Dr. Dar 
win on account of the gaudinefs of his poct- 
ical decorations. The author of this fatire, — 
we readily confefs, poffeffes great powers — 
for didactic verfe. He appears to have 
formed the model of his poem on that of 
the Dunciad, and he has conveyed his cri- 
tical opinions, not only in the text, but in 
very copious notes. This performance is 
popular, and without doubt is diftinguith- 
ed by very confiderable critical acumen; _ 
but its celebrity may proceed as much 
from its fatirical caft of fentiment, as from. 
the juftnefs of its obfervations. 

Yet the genius of Darwin will always be 
-confidered as of the firft order, that happy 
art which he has attained of embellifhing a— 
dry fubject in natural hiftory with all the 
graces of the moft exquifite poetry, muft 
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entitle him to rank as one of the firft of 
Englith Poets. In point of that entbofi- 
‘af of foul, that “ ignis ardens anime,” 
‘which has been faid to conflitute the real 
poet, ‘the author of the Botanic Garden is 
far faperior to Pope. 

Darwin’s ftyle, like that of Mits Seward, 
is a happy mixture of the Italian, with the 
Grecian fchool, but he is by no means a 
fervile copier of either; he has paid (what 

every writer ought to do) a clofe attention 
to nature; he has depicted her lovely fea- 
‘tures in the moft glowing and beautiful 
colors, and he has captivated the heart of 
the reader by a thoufand new combinations 
of imagery, equally novel and juft. 
But Darwin isa naturalift and a philofo-_ 
pher of no mean ftature, and he has evinced, 
contrary to the general, but erroneous 


opinion, that the two fiudies of natural 
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hiftory, and of the elegant arts, are not 
incompatible with each other; on thecon- — 
trary, the effect is increafed by the mutual 
polifh which they communicate. Darwin 
has difplayed fuch an exquifite art in the 
management of his materials, that. his . 
beauties rife upon us by aregular gradation, 
and we feel their excellency without per-_ 
ceiving the efforts of genius and judgment 
which created them. i 

Addifon, in his periedical effays, has 
juftly boafted that he brought philofophy | 
from fchools and clofets, and introduced — 
her to the company of fine gentlemen and 
fafhionable ladies, into coffee-houfes and 
taverns; and the author of the “ Loves of 
the Plants,” may claim the rare merit of : 
uniting the utmoft precifion of natural hif- - 
tory, with the moft finifhed graces of poet- 
ical imagery and diction. » 
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Slaves as we are to fathion, we fhould 
not fuffer it to corrupt our national tafte. 
The appeal is certainly juft, when we 
object to the ftandard of Ariftotle, and 
refort to that of nature. - 

It is not prefumed to detract from the 
tranfcendant merit of Pope asa poet; his 
fame is too firmly fixed for the feeble breath 
of modern critifcifm to fhake. Yet fome 
of his pieces are mere copies, without ani- 
mation, and unadapted to the language 
and country into which they are introdu- 
ced. The paftorals may claim éxcufe, 
when the juvenile years of their author 
are confidered. With no .other merit 
than that of a highly polifhed and melli- 
fluous verfification, we fee nothing but 
what we have before feen in Thcocritus 
and Virgil, and feen to much more advan: 


tage. 
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The inimitable poems of Gray have been - 


~) 
cenfured for their cumbruu load of orna- 


ment, and for the amplitude and variety | 


of his imagery; it muft be confeffed that | 


this genius is very different from that of 


Pope; but as-an elegant and judicious 


critic has obferved, we have feen the time 


when Churchill was preferred to Gray ;* we 
cannot wonder then that Pope, of whom 
Churchill was a coarfe and flovenly imita- 


tor, fhould at the fame zra have been far 


more efteemed. 


The great merit of philofophical lan- 


guage confifts in reducing its expreffions— 


to a fort of mathematical precifion; we 


fhould fuffer no words to convey ideas 


which have a tendency to excite the ima-_ 


vination, and caufe it to wander in fearch of - 
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novel affociations which firike the fancy, 
ut enlighten not the underftanding. 

A ftyle of avery oppofite nature mufi 
sonftitute the language of Poetry. The 
object here is to convey pleafure, not in- 
formation to the-mind, therefore it muft 
pe folely adapted to excite emotions of a 
merely pleafing nature. The more appro- 
priate the images, and the more particular 
the defcriptions, the more will the fiyle be 
truly poetical. * 

But the fiyle of many of the poems of 
Pope is fo little removed from that of plain 
profe, that there are ten thoufand fuccefs- 
ful imitators of him, for one of Milton, 
Gray, Collins, or Thomfon. Fathion has 
contributed fo much to exalt the poetical 
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. * Stewart’s elements of the philof. of the human 
mind, 
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aharwdter of the Twickenham bard, that it 
is very unfafe to hazard the leaft refleQion 
on his genius; but there are many, whofe 
jult critical tafte cannot be queftioned, 
who do not feruple to affert that be has 
introduced a abner which does. not rife 
to excellence. His reflections are in genes | 
ral trite and common, drefled up in neat 
verfification, which are impofed on the 
world for genuine poetry ; but genuine 
poetry is wholly compofed of fenfible 
images, moral refleGions are only to be 
fparingly made ufe of. | 

The elegant and tender Collins has 
beautifully illufirated this idea; he defcribes 
the fterility of a country, but he does not 
directly affert this in an elegant and neat. 
line, as’Pope would probably have done, 


but by the fenfible image of 


*¢ Nor ever vernal bee was heard to murmur there.” 
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Every abftract- quality fhould, as in this 
line be expreffed by an image charaéter- 
iftic of it. It may be afferted that this can- 
not be done in didactic, or philofophical 
poetry, fuch as the “ Eflay on Man ;” but 
-are we too confident in being of opinion 
that where it cannot be done, the fubject 
is fitter for profe ? 

Pope frequently invents the rule of 
right ; inftead of applying fenfible lan- 
guage to abftract ideas, he applies abftrac 
language to fenfible ideas. It is not meant 
_ to deny his claim to genius, but he feems 
to be claffed too high in the feale of Fame, 
and fome in the ardor of their adorations 
for their exalted idol, have thought it 
neceflary to facrifice the reputation of every 
- competitor on the altar of their beloved 
_ Dagon. 

_ To my favorite and beloved Collins, 
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thus cafually introduced, I cannot forbear 
paying the feeble tribute of my applaufe. 
If | am warmed with enthufiafm in my 
admiration of him, if that enthufiafn 
‘fhould proceed from falfe views, yet I may 
be pardoned, becaufe it is perfectly harm- 
Jefs. In our opinions upon the productions 
of the poets, we are not: criminal if our 
fancy. gets the better of our judgment, we 
rifque nothing if our zeal be not according 
to knowledge. 

_ The poetry of Collins confifis of natural 
fimplicity, gothic fiction, fine allegory, 
plaintive tendernefs, claffical fpirit, de- 
fcriptive beauty and fublimity. I fay 
defcriptive, for the fublime in fentiment,* 


upon the principles of Longixus is not .per- 


* Sublime in fentiment, void of imagery, is more 
peculiarly the province of the tragic mufe. 
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haps to be found very frequently in Collins. 
Sentiment is a walk in his art in which he 
did not particularly excel; his oriental 
eclogues, where it is moft to be met with, 
contain nothing which can in the moft 
diftant degree be compared with the paf- 
toral ballads of Shenftone. Whenever he 
attempted it he failed, as may be feen by 
the w retched conceits* with which he very 
untuitably concludes his dirge,—his beau- 
tiful dirge in Cymbeline. 

In his ode, Collins obvioufly imitated 
the fongs of the Greek Chorus. Euripides 
was his mafter in the pathetic, but his chief 
excellence was in his allegorical painting, 
- for which perhaps he was moftly indebted 


to nature and obfervation. 


* « Belov'd ’till life can charm no more.” 
“And mourn’d ’till Pity’s felf be dead.” 
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The ode to the paffions is generally 


efteemed his mafterpiece ; but beauty 
rather than fublimity is its character. The 
picture of cheerfulnefs is very diftinétly 


and exquifitely drawn. ‘The idea in it 


«* Satyrs and fylvan boys were feen 


‘* Peeping from forth their alleys green,” 


is very fimilar to one of the fportive po- 
fitions in which the loves are exhibited in 
the celebrated painting of the marriage of 
Alexander, and Collins might have read 
“Du Bos,” where it is defcribed. 

: Nature, elegance, anda rich luxuriance 
of poetic fancy, thine with diftinguifhed 
lufire throughout the works of Collins. 
The following lines are equal to Gray : 


“ They would have thought who heard the ftrain 
« They faw in Tempe’s vales her native maids, 
* Amidft the feftal founding fhades. 
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¢¢'To fome unwearied minftrell dancing, 
“ While as his flying fingers kits’d the firings, 
“ Love fram’d with mirth. a gay, fantaftic round— 
“ Loofe were her treffes feen, her zone unbound ; 
“« And he amidft his frolic play, 
« Asif he would the charming air repay, 


“‘ Shook thoufand odours from his dewy wings.” 7 


The connection between Poetry and 
Sculpture, has often been noticed, and is 
at leaft as old as the Furor of Virgil, in 
the temple of Janus. Collins’s thort ode’ 
to mercy, the lafi four lines excepted, is 
a feries of beautiful das reliefs in the claffical 
antique. 

The ode to Liberty is truly fublime; 
it opens in the true fpirit of a chorus fong — 
of Sopuocuss. . The fall of the Roman 
Empire is at all times a great objet of 
contemplation. When Mr. Gibbon fays 
at the conclufion of his hiftory, It was 

pie 
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amidft the ruins of the capitol I conceived 
the firft defign of writing this hiftory,” the 
idea which is awakened in the mind is as 
vaft as it is capable of receiving : yet Col- 


lins is hardly lefs fublime. 


“How Rome before thy weeping face 

With heavieft found a giant Statue fell, 

Puth’d by a wild and artlefs race 

From off its wide ambitious bafe 

When time:his northern fons of fpoil awoke, 

And all the blended work of ftrength and grace 

‘With many a rude repeated ftroke, | 
And many a barb’rous yell to thoufand fragments 


broke.” 


The idea is well purfued in the lines 
which follow it; an equally fublime part. 
of this Ode is the Antiftrophe, particularly 


the following lines : 


To the blown Baltic then they fay 


The wild waves found another way, 
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Where Orcas howls his wolfith mountains rounding 
Till all the banded weft at once ’gan rife, 
A wide wild ftorm ev’n nature’s felf confounding, 
With'ring her giant fons with ftrange uncouth furprize. 
This pillar’d earth fo firm and wide, | 
By winds and inward labors torn, 
In thunders dread was puth’d afide, 
And down the fhould’ring billows borne.” 


Thefe lines are very grand, but the idea 
is not novel; the feparation of an ifland 
from the continent had before exercifed 
the mufe of Virgil. 

In the ufe of epithets, Collins is gene- 
rally fuccefsful, but fometimes a little over- 
firained. “ With’ring power,” in the ode 

to fear, is exquifite; but “ dark power,” 
from the affociation of fear with darknets, 
is puthing common fenfe to the utmoft 
verge of thought. 


fois ( 170 ) 
Eclogue 2. 


« A fan of painted feathers in his hand, | 
To guard his /baded face from {corching fand.” 


Shaded is here fuperfluous. 
I fhall conclude thefe obfervations on 
the odes and eclogues, with noticing the 


very beautiful figure in the ode to evening. 
« Winter yeléimg through the troublous air.” 


We need not feek for the caufe why 
the poetry of Gray and Collins ftrikes the 
imagination with a fenfation of which the 
term rapture conveys but a very feeble 
idea. ‘They are the Poets of Nature, and 
Nature contains within herfelf abundant 


fources of pleafure. 


THE RESPECTIVE INFLUENCE 


OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


Cri vouk hy. 


AND THE 


Bap EAE Per er EN, 


AND THE MODERN SPIRIT OF 


COMMERCE & LIBERTY 
UPON THE | 
HAPPINESS OF MAN. 
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| Tue improvements, as they are termed, 
which have taken place in the internal 
police of nations, have been produced by. 
the liberality and freedom of thought, 
which has fucceeded implicit confidence 
in eftablifhed opinions. The language of 
truth has defined with accuracy and pre- 


cifion the rights of the human race. The 
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chains of fuperftition which were forged 
_ by craft, and rivetted by power, have been 
burft afunder by the ftronger force of rea- 
fon; the feudal fyftem is abolithed s, arts 
and fciences flourifh; liberty is defined 
with a philofophical exaCnefs, and de- 
manded with a yehement ardor, bordering 
on madnefs; while the independance of 
opinion is as firmly eftablifhed asthe natural 
propenfity of man to perfecution on this 
account will permit. 

This change ought to be favorable to 
the happinefs of mankind. It would. be 
prefumptuous to affert that the light com- 
municated by fcience, and by the free dif= 
cuffion of topics which naturally affe& 
human felicity, have been the principal 
caufes of his mifery ; but as a queflion of 
abfiract truth, I very much fufpedt that the 
increafe of knowledge has leflened the 
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‘number of real enjoyments ; that the vio- 
lent. purfuit of liberty is not attended with _ 
thofe benefits which it feems to promife, 
“and that the romantic fyftern of chivalry 
was better calculated to produce and to 
cherith thofe virtues which are favorable 
to the happinefs of fociety in general, and 
to the private felicity of the individual. 
The fyftem to which I refer, is that pure 
inftitution of chivalry which was founded 
on the firicieft integrity of conduct, digni- 
fied by the moft exalted generofity of foul, 
and embellifhed by the moft clegant re- 
finement of manners; a fyfterm which has 
ennobled our national character, and pro- 
duced a fpirit of heroic enterprize, which 
the prefent diguiting frivolity of manners 
has not wholly extinguifhed. Such was 
the feudal fyftem, ere the bafe jnroads of 


wealth, and the luxuries generated by an 
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increafing commerce, had changed the 
office of a protector to that of an oppreffor ; 
ere the amiable virtues of love and friend- 
fhip were rudely crufhed by the felfith vices 
of fraud and rapacity. 

It is not my intention, nor does it come 
within our limits, to trace minutely the 
picture ofthe eétmote age of refined gal- 
lantry,. and heroic atchievement ; it will be 
fufficient to the refleGions intended to be 
drawn from it, if we pourtray the moft 
firiking outlines of the portrait.* 

There are few who have not read and 
admired the good fenfe difplayed in the 
inimitable work of Cervantes; but as 


it would be uncandid to form our opinions 


* For more minute information, the reader may ~ 
confult M.*de St. Palaye’s ingenious work upon 
Chivalry. ware 
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of the intrinfic merit of chivalry from a pro- 
feffed fatire upon the abufe of it, it may be 
fufficient for the impartial inveftigator to 
_oppofe to the Quixote of romance, the 
Bayard* of real life. 

The fyftem of chivalry tended to pro- 
_ duce the greateft perfection of character ; 
the courage of the knight was reftrained 
from degenerating into ferocity, by habit- 
ual courtefy ; he was to foothe by the moft 
winning affability, that awe which a fupe- 
riority of rank creates; he was to encou- 
rage by an ingenuous franknefs, an eafinefs 
of accefs, and to anticipate affection by an 
engaging eloquence ; he was to abhor 
violence and rapine, from ‘the hatred of 


injufiice, and was fuperior to the feelings 


* Bayard fell at the retreat of the shen 9%: in the 
Milanefe. Anno 1524. 
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of envy, from a principle of univerfal 
benevolence ; the love of equity was to 
be annexed to his privilege of magiftracy,* 
and a liberal generofity to the opulence of 
his ftation; he was to adorn focial inter= 
courfe by a graceful decorum, by a fweet- 
nefs and modefty of temper. The general 
dignity of his character was to be fuftained 
by an inviolable attachment to truth, by 


an averfion to deceit, by a pun@tilious 


see 


* Warton (Hift. of Eng. Poet. Vol. 1. 70, 438.) © 
obferves, that even the office of Coroner, was an- 
ciently executed by men of the greateft refpectability. 
The preamble of C, 2. 3d. Ed. 1. complains of mean 
and indifcreet perfons being elected to this office, and 
orders them to be chofen from the moft. loyal and 
wife Knights (Chevaliers) and there appears to have 
been good reafon for this ftatute; for the Sheriffs 
and other officers of Juftice (4 Ed. 3d.) in Co. Glo. 
were Tho. Ld. Berkeley’s houfehold eghages and of 
his ftanding wages in livery. | 


Lives of the.Berkeley Family. M. §. y. 2, p. 270. 
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honor, and by a ftrict adherence to his 
word. Of the fame of the fair fex he was 
to be nicely folicitous; and a devotion to 
their interefts was on all occafions his 
darling.principle. He was taught to regard 
the ties of friendfhip with peculiar facred- 
nefs, and his piety in the caufe of the 
church, and his gallantry in that of the 
fair, was to be fervent and active. The 
immediate reproof of the elder Knights 
was directed to fupprefs the encroaching 
arrogance, or the tumid boafting of the 
younger; and the exprefs laws of the infti- 
tution enjoined him to narrate without dif- 
guife, even his ignominious adventures, 
ta the Herald who recorded them.* To 


* Romances of recent events written by Heralds, 
feemed to have been begun in the 14th century. 


. Warton's Hift. Eng. Poet. v. 1. p. 331, 
a 2 
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thefe virtues every grace of the gymnattic, 
focial, or elegant kind, was to be united ; 
and had not the immatare manners of the 
times fpread_ an intellectual groffnefs over 
the mind, and disfigured the beauty of the 
fyftem ; had not the univerfal prepon- 
derating cupidity of military exploit, or 
the jealous fenfibility of gentilical pride, 
fometimes been the parent of oppreffion 
and injuftice, we fhould rather feel inclined 
to condemn than admire the fatire of 


Cervantes. 


/ 


a 


+ M.de St. Palaye mentions an inftance of a rebel- - 
lion of Peafants again{t their Lords, whom a few 
Knights attacked, and by their fuperior difciptine, 
eafily difperfed. The Knights, from their habits of 
thinking, felt highly indignant at this breach of fub- 
jection. . The infarreGtion ought to have been fup- 
prefied, but the grievances of the Peafants fhould 
have been attended to. 
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Though we admit that the jealoufy of 
military diftinction muft have kept the 
fears of the Knight conftantly awake ; 
though the dread of defeat muft fome- 
times have haunted him, and the fatigue 
of his profeffion have caufed a ftruggle 
between nature and art; yet there was no 
other part of the fyftem which was not 
calculated to ennoble and gratify himfelf, 
and to blefs others. Irreproachable and 
excellent in his domeftic character, we 
behold it formed of the affectionate father, 
and the amiable hufband; the fond, but 
vefpeciful attentions, which he was in the 
habit of paying and receiving, muft have 
- fpread a foft and complacent pleafure over 
his bofom, and the wife referve of a dig- 
nity that was never forgotien, have kept at 
a great diftance, the difgufting encroach- 
ments of a contemptuous farniliarity. 

@ 3 
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The virtues which the Knight was incited 
to practise, uniformly tended to exalt that 
ambition of perfonal excellence, and that 
elevation of character, upon which was 
founded the bafis of his happinefs; and if 
we except fuch interruptions to it as the 
paffions might occafion, the private life of 
the Knight, or the Baron, was perfectly 
' confonant to the feelings which their fta- 
tions naturally produced. Their active 
habits, (and action is the only uncloying 
pleafure) were confulted in the nature of 
their amufements, their pride and grandeur, 
_ in the ftate which attended their demeftic 
ceconomy, and their power, and love of 
fway, in the ready and unreluctant fub- 
miffion of all ranks below them. Court- 
fhip, that univerfally acknowledged fource 
of pleafure, formed a part of their accom- 


plithments, In the enjoyments of the 
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feudal caftle, all was fplendid, gratifying, | 
and entertaining. There might exift little 
of reafon,* and much of puerility, but the 


nicenets of critical tafte did not operate 


* If the pre-eminence or degradation of the human 
mind be eitimated by the firong, or by the feeble 
exertion of manly qualities, which difplay the excel- 
lence of reafon, in the difcovery of moral or natural 
truths, if we compute its perfe@ion by the various 
and brilliant flights of an ardent imagination, we 
may fearch for it in vain in feudal ages ; in this view 
the fiate of the mind in thefe times will be efteemed 
by the enlightened modern, as truly deplorable. 
The miracles of the church, the fallacies of judicial 
aftrology, and charms in medicine, were obje@s of 
ferious credibility. The tafte of that age, widely 
different from that of the prefent, rejected fimpli- 
city, and difplayed a profufion of ornament. Wit 
confifted only of grofs ridicule, and low buffoonery ; 
poetry was compofed of incident and narrative, with- 
out the leaft mixture of fentiment; every thing bore, 
not an intelle€tual, but a mechanic and fenfible caft ; 
dexterity was more cultivated than ability, enter- 
tainment more than improvement, and ennui was to 
be banifhed, not by mental exertion, but by a dire@: 
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to the deftruction of their felicity ; and it 
is to be remembered, that Milton, both ~ 
whofe Allegro and Penforofo charaterize 
two diftinG kinds of happinefs, abftracted 


— en 


occupation of the bodily faculties. The fyfiem of | 
Chivalry was too perfect for the reafon of the age: 
Education was an artificial habit, the mere plating 
of affeftation, on a mind and character rude and 
boifterous. 

But this does not affect the point in queftion. A 
highly cultivated mind, if ithas a keen fenfe of re- 
fined pleafures, is at the fame time more open to that 
of pain. (Vide character of Fleetwood in the mirror.) 
Neither has the foul of exquifite feeling any enjoy- 
ment in fenfual Juxuries : its pleafures muft be highly 
impregnated with .intelle€tual fpice, and ferved up 
by the {kill of a refined cook, ere they can be relifh-- 
ed by his nicely difcriminating palate. Does any | 
modern man of tafte enjoy the filly jefts of a merry- 
andrew? Yet thefe jefis, coarfe as they are, eafily 
provoke the laugh of the ignorant ruftic; we have 
only to decide whether a coarfe, or a refined tafte, is 
moft likely to meet with the greater number of plea- 
furable objets adapted toit. The anfwer is obvious— 
‘the refined mind muft reft in felf-approbation, 
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from fenfe, has drawn from thefe ages, 
the principal images which adorn thofe 
beautiful poems ; and who is there that 
does not feel the juftice of his fentiments ? 
_ Indeed, if we examine it ftrictly, we fhall 
find that the whole private life of this age 


forms the pleafurable part of the prefent. | 


Hawks, hounds, converfation, mufic, gal- 


lantry, dancing, fplendid and_ brilliant 


fpectacles, were not then periodical relax-_ 


ations, but ufual habits of living, fubje& 
only to the interruptions of war, or thofe 
of civil bufinefs; nor can we prefume to 


queftion the happinefs of a ftate of life 


which was more perfect as it regarded the 


modes of pleafure, than that enjoyed by © 


the modern noble; their refidence was 
always in the country, a fituation which 
has ever been confidered as the beft adapt- 


ed to felicity, as is evident from the fenfe, 
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ufe and application of the word paradife. 
Nor had the feudal fyfiem a tendency 
unfavorable to fome of the moft fublime 
virtues which adorn the human mind; 
bounty, gratitude, fidelity, and honour, 
branched out from the throne to the 
barony, the mefne tenantry, and the infe-_ 
rior fubinfeudations. But the mind of the’ 
vaflal was narrowed within the fphere of 
his immediate relations; beyond thefe, he 
knew not neighbourly or focial regards. 
Habits of war, and violence, could not. 
have been favorable to the promotion of. 
humanity; and we perceive in the vulgar. 
civil punifhments, both low humour, and 
brutality, not unfrequent concomitants of 


each other.* 


* As the ducking ftool for feolding women, at ° 
Shepton Mallet in Somerfetfhire. Hugh de Vivone, 
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The influence of the abject fobmiffion 


under which, both from habit and intereft, 


the feudal vaffal laboured, muft fubdue 


many of thofe impulfes which nature might 


Se 


ee 


Lord of the Manor, (Hen. 3d.) fet up one of thefe, 


which Michael de Ambrefbury, Lord Abbot of 
Glaftonbury, with fome difficulty removed, by a fuit 
at law. 


Coliinfon's Somerfet. iti. 360. 


The Saxons, (for this ftool is of great antiquity) 
called it a fcealfing ftool: that is, a chair wherein 
fcolding women fitting, were ducked in the water. 
Blount’s ancient tenures, p.151. At fome of the 


— courts held by the Lords of the Manor of Scaborough, 


Co. Somerf. in the 3d. of Rd. 3d. two women were 
prefented as common fcolds, and fined 1d. each. At 
the fame time.an order was made by the Court, that 
the tenants fhould not feold their wives, under pain 
of forfeiting their cottages. Inthe 23d. Hen. 7th. 
an order was alfo made that tenant’s wives fhould not 
{cold, under the penalty of 6s. 8d. Collinfon ut fup. 
v.2.p.173. Atthe Manor Court of Chelfea, 2d, 
Rd. 2d. the wife of P. Wells was fined 6d. as a com- 
mon babbler, Lyfon’s Eny. Lond. y, 2. p. 74. 
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generate, of acting up to the dignity of a: 
meral agent; and the neceflity of the 
guilty fituations into which his obligations 
to his Lord * frequently, threw him, was 
often incompatible with the exercife of 
virtue. To follow the chief to overawe a 
Court of Juice, to ruth from the Cattle 
iv plunder the neighbouring ‘country, to. 


give a verdict at the will of a Sheriff,{ or 
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x Ankarette, wife of William Twyniho was by. 
means of George, Duke of Clarence, forcibly car- 
ried off to Warwick, and under his menaces tried, 
condemned and executed. Collinfon ut fup. 

See alfo Fenn’s original letters. v. 3. p, 118. 


+ Though many of thefe crimes originated in the 
ftate of the times, yet the ability of committing them. 
was owing to the private military pfahlethmpents of - 
the feudal fyftem. 


+ For inftances of tampering with juries, Vide 
Fenn's Letters of the Pafton Family 11. 273, 
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to commit deliberate perjury,* were exam- 
ples, the exercifes of which muft in a great 
meafure, extinguifh all philanthropical 
and focial feeling, and unfortunately for 
the people of that age, jurifprudence 
formed no part of the military education 
of the baron, or the accomplifhments of 


the higher vaffal, notwithftanding the ex- 


* Carew. Stowe. Andrews. 


+ Our Kings were not much more attentive to the 
jaws, than the Barons. Hen. 4th caufed Archbifhop 
Seroop to be executed without trial, by his own order 
only ; and Jac. iff, on his entry into this country, 
caufed a cut-purfe taken in the fat at Southwell, to 
be inftantly hanged. (Raftall’s Hitt. of Southwell.) 
Sir Hen. Spelman fuppofes that the power of infliG- 
ing capital panifhments became obfolete in the 
Baronial Courts, through the errors of the Stewards ; 
the confequence of which was fometimes the lofs of 
iheir privileges. 4 


Vid. Ld. Lyttlet. Hift. Hen. 2d. y. 5th, p. 312, 


R 
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ercife of jurifdiction was yefied in them- 
felves. | | 

But though the education of the vaflal 
was purely military, and confequently ex- 
cluded the knowledge of many moral and 
relative duties, yet that fchool is an excel- 
lent one for the improvement of the ruftic ; 
there he acquires habits of cleanlinefs, 
agility, grace, felt-command, obedience, 
patience, manly behavior, reconciliation to 
pain, labor, and danger, and contempt of 
death. ‘The inftances are frequent, where 
we fee vifible marks of an improved cha- 
racier in the retired veteran. 

This account of the virtues and vices 
which were generated by the feudal fyfiem, 
will be found to be tolerably accurate ; and 
if we examine their effets on the felicity | 
of man, I think the balance will incline 


in fayor of ancient manners,. Among the 
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virtues of former times, we regifter a high 
fenfe of honor, a generous gallantry, 
which begat felf-efteem, a manly frank- 
nefs, which prevented the pain of con- | 
fcious hypocrify, a foundnefs of heart, 
which preferved internal comfort, a fra- 
ternal union, that was the parent of all the 
pleafures attendant upon difinterefted 
amity, a difdain of bodily fufferings when 
purtuing the line of duty, an attentive 
regard, the offspring of exalted reverence | 
for the fair fex; and a fervent fincerity of 
devotion. From thefe feelings may be 
traced many of thofe caufes which influ- 
ence the real happinefs of man. ‘The 
fenfe of honor was the parent of integrity, 
which fpares the frequent bluth of morti- 
fied guilt. The body, inured to hard- 
fhips and fatigue, was enabled to bear 
without murmuring the various attacks 
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of difeafe, which are rendered more excru- 
ciating by impatience and effeminacy ; 
for bodily pain, or rather that imbecility 
of mind which renders corporeal feelings 
peculiarly acute, forms a large portion of 
the fum of human miferies. 

Unqualified reverence for the fair fex, 
is not only the moft natural, but the moft 
noble and; generous paffion that can ani- 
mate the human heart; and the preferva- 
tion of the female character in its greateft | 
purity, is one of the grand barriers which 
muft defend the fiate from the inroads of 
political profligacy ; for the natural atten- 
tion which the ftronger fex pays to the i 
fofter, will produce a correfpondent dig- 
nity of manners, by habits of conftant 
affimilation. If an unaffected fenfe of — 
honor prevails in the female bofom, the — 


man who is fuing for her fmiles, muft at 
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leaft. wear the femblance of probity and 
temperance; but female indelicacy will 
 deftroy every atom of public and private 
virtue; it gives a flowing rein to the diflo- 
lute profligacy of men, whofe paflions un- 
reftrained on their attacks on female chaf- 
tity, will range unconfined through every 
path of moral and political enormity. 

If we examine the influence of the fev- 
dal fyftem on the happinefs of females in 
the middle and lower ranks of fociety, its 
favorable effect muft have been very con- 

fiderable ; inftead of being educated in the 
: acquirement of accomplifhments produc- 
tive of ambition and mifery, they were 
brought up as attendants on ladies of rank, 
and infiructed in all the arts which quali- 
fied them for the proper difcharge of every 
domettic duty, and though from the influ- 
ence of general refinement, more attention 
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is neceflarily due to accomplifhments, yet 


thereis an excess of regard paid to the 


elegant and the attractive, which has not- 


a happy effect on the female character, — 


becaufe it gives an unnatural priority of 
rank to the ornamental, over the uieful, 
defiructive to the indifpenfable virtue of 
ceconomy, and the diligent fuperintendance 


of a family. 


The neceffity of fincere religion in fecu- — 


ring the happinefs of individuals, is almoft 
univerfally acknowledged, even in this 


age of general licentioufnefs. A fpirit 


that blunts the arrows of adverfity, that | 


checks the ambitious arrogance, and pre-— 


ferves the temperance of profperity. A- 
fpirit which gives the foul a foretafte of the 


exquifite felicity of a future ftate, to which 
every hope and every idea is exalted. A 
fpirit that communicates patience in life, 
| 


; 
i 


| 
| 


| 
: 
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and a triumphant fortitude in death, mutt 
fpread over the foul, that calm ferenity, 
that conftant cheerfulnefs, which confti- 
tutes the definition of happinefs. 

It mutt be admitted, that the felicity 
which arifes from the con{cioufnefs of free- 
dom, and a mild, uniform operation of 
law and police could not be enjoyed by 
the feudal vafial; but the fubjection and 
infecurity under which he laboured, was 
fubmitted to with little reluctance ;* and 


we may obferve, that perfonal attachment 


(to which a willing ebedience is concomi- | 


tant) may be mingled with it, as well as 


an opinion of pofleffing a real intereft in 


* The emancipation of the Scottifh Clans from 
their feudal tyes, was by no means fatisfactory to 
them; they had no wifh for freedom; it-was the 
’ meafure of government to preyent rebellion. 
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‘the bofom of the Lord. This idea muft be 
the parent of pleafure, for it is the gratifi- 
cation of felf-confequence. The revelry 
of the Caftle Hall alleviated the labors of 
peace; minttreify, archery, the holiday, 
and the rural fports, were powerful charms 
to generate friendfhips, and repel the ap- 
proaches of care; whilft the picturefque” 
fuperftition of the Church-+> contributed to 
the common felicity. A relief from the 
burden of guilt was eafily obtained, and 
that relief was believed to be efficacious. 
Perhaps the roughnefs of manners which 

exifted in ancient times, and which in fome 


degree forms a contraft with the polith of 


+ Perhaps fuperftition was at its acme in the reign 
of Canute; the bombatt language of fome of his laws 
is unequalled, even by the puritans of the laft cen- 
tury. 


- 
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modern ones, may be deemed to wound 


the felicities-of life; but groffnefs was not 
a fource of mifery, for it blunted the edge 
of fuffering, without diminifhing the capa- 
city of enjoying. Anger is, indeed, a 
temporary madnefs, but it is a relief of 
nature ; and where there isa fenfe of per- 
fonal dignity, leaves no ftings of penitence 
behind ; and as the prevalence of rude man- 
ners was general, no pain could be felt —— 
the apprehenfions of difgrace. 

Want, the moft general caufe of mifery, 
exifted in a very low degree, under the 
feudal fyftem ; immenfe charities, the mu- 
nificence of the Lords, and the hofpitality 
of the Abbey,* prevented the vifitation of 


* Henry Jenkins, of celebrated longevity, remem- 
bered the diffolution of Abbeys, and the “ great 
lamentation which was made on that account.” When 
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hunger. Thus there was at all times a 


refource for their natural and_pleafurable 


he was Butler to Lord Conyers of Hernby Caftle, 
Marmaduke Bradley, Ld. Abbot of Fountains, did 
frequently vifit his Lord, and take a hearty glafs with 
him. His Lord frequently fent him to know how 
the Abbot did, whoalways fent for him to his lodgings, 
and after ceremonies, as he called it, paft, befides 
Wafiells (fine bread) ordered hima quarter ofa yard 
of Roaft Beef for his dinner, He fays, the Monaf- 
_taries did deliver their Priefts meat by meafure, and 
a great black jack of ftrong drink. 


Gough's Brth, Topog. 11. p. AOL. 


We may notice from this account, that the Capi- 
tal of the Nation, which is now employed in com- 
mercial purfuits, perfonal indulgences, and loans to 
government, was then confumed in hofpitality, cha- 
ritable foundations, &c. Six hundred and fixty-fix 
appears to have been (according to the day book of 
the Comptrollers of the Wardrobe) the number of 
poor relieved by Edward 1ft. every Sunday; but the 
numbers differed on the Saint’s day which occurred 
in the week. The profpec& of our madern foreign 
commerce began to dawn inthe reign of Elizabeth, 
and was begun by the Nobility: money was at thag 
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wants, whilft the gnawing fenfations of 
3 £ & 


~ 


difcontent were fcarcely felt. The barba- 
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time fcarce, and the people called Merchants, were 
generally Factors to the men of landed property, who 
were in poffeffion of the great mafs of wealth. Wool 
and Lead were the two principal articles of our 
exports. The Earl of Shrewfbury, (who poffcffed 
valuable mines) and Lord Burleigh, exported lead ; 
_and the Earl of Leicefter was deeply engaged with 
the Mufcovy Company, then newly incorporated. 


Lodge's Illuftrat. Brit. Hift. v.11. p. 211. 


In the 39th Eliz. eleven poor biils were brought 
into Parliament. The injan@ions upon keeping up 
hofpitality in thofe days are well known; and to what 
comparatively inferior orders of fociety they extended, 
we may learn from the Ads of Archb. Parker's vifi- 
tation in 1561; where Robert Floter, Curate of 
Monkton, in the Ifle of Thanet, is noted as “A 
Prieft, unmarried, ignorant of Latin, not hofpitable, 
having no Benefice.” 

Lewis's Hift. of Thanet. p. 62 

What is the inference? Henry diffolved Abbies, 
Commerce introduced Luxury, and Hofpitality 
-perifhed. _Poor-rates have been fubftituted; a 
_ change better for the fuperior, but worfe for the 
inferior orders. | 
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rifin of the age was natural, and therefore 
difregarded ;- unacquainted with the con- 
veniences of modern times, it was impot- 
fible they. could feel their lofs. 

The chains of flavery, we are told, are 
burft afunder; knowledge has been in- 
creafing in all its branches, and liberty is 
called for by the univerfal voice of the 
world ; paradoxical as it may appear, I 
am ferioufly of opinion, that thefe circum- 
ftances have produced no increafe of hap- 
pinefs to the human race ; for man is caft 
in fach a mould, that the fame difpofition. 
which prompts him to purfue with avidity 
the light of fcience, which inflames his 
foul with the vivid flame of hberty, will 
inevitably plunge him into difficult fitua~’ 
tions, from whicha more limited fphere 
of knowledge, and the coercion of a feverer 
fyflem of policy, would certainly have pre- 
ferved him. ’ 
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The benefits diffufed by fcience in this 
age, (and in no age have the moral and 
political branches of it been more ftudied) 
which augment the real happinefs of the 
people, have been very fcanty. The pre- 

fent general literary purfuits of the day 
have originated in a cynical and contemp- 
tuous fpirit, which delights in the difco- 
very of real or ideal imperfeCtion. ‘Thofe 
who plunge deeply into the mud of modern 
philofophy, being in the continual habit 
of reafoning abfiractedly, entertain fub- 
lime ideas of moral and political excellence, 
which no individual, or community, is 
capable of reaching: hence the inordinate 
love of power, of money, and of felfith 
gratification, which they perceive to be 
the grand fprings of human conduct, find 
from them no indulgent allowance; they 
confider not the nature of human paffions, 


S 
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nor the frailty of our common being ; they 
do not reflect, that in fimilar fituations, 
their own behavior might not have been 
more virtuous. | 

But whilft the mind thus broods over 
the enormities and.oppreflions of-others, it 
accumulates a ftere of reflections, which 
will ultimately contribute to its own. infe- 
licity ; for, an indignant contempt of vice, 
long felt; fondly cherifhed, and too well 
juftified by a furvey of the world, will 
fometimes terminate in the tefty peevifh- 
nefs of fpleen, or the cold churlifhnefs of 
mifanthropifm. 

If the happinefs of fociety depended on — 
the progrefs of political difcuffion, the pre- 
fent age muft be fuperiorly felicitous. The — 
ardent purfuit of enquiries concerning the 
nature and end of government, ought (if | 
that truth be cftablifhed which is the object _ 
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_of it). to build on everlafiing foundations, 
the fabric of human contentment. It has” 
been afferted with confidence, and the 
affertion has been univerfally believed, that 
the miftakes which are the caufes of human 
mifery, are the offspring’ of ignorance’; 
and that a general diffufion of knowledge . 
is the remedy for the evil. But the dif- 
cuffion of political quefiions which by lay- 
ing open the fources of truth, are faid to 
promote the welfare of fociety, is perhaps 
the moft powerful caufe of thofe tumults 
which give a mortal ftab:to its quiet. The 
paffions of man are fo irritable, that dif- 
ference of opinion on fpeculative politics, 
will ftimulate the parties to decide that 
queftion by force, which reafon has at- 
tempted in vaih. The variety of argu- 
ments which modern learning and inge- 
nuity are able to advance on any fide of'a 
s 2 
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queftion, ferves only to confirm the vehe-~ 
ment mind in its previoufly adopted fen- 
timents ; and whenever a country is curfed 
with the horrors of civil war, it may gene- 
rally look for the caufes which produced 
it, in the pages of thofe writers who have 
been extolled as the enlighteners of the 
world, as promoters of the truth, and con- 
fequently as increafing the fum of human 
happinefs, . 
The fame refilefs activity which difpofes 
the mind to engage itfelf in political dif- — 
cuffions, will frequently ftimulate it to 
reduce its theories into practice. It has 
been affirmed, that fparks of truth are 
generated by that collifion of intellect 
which takes place by the univerfal agita- 
tion of opinion. Locke has been faid to 
have eftablifhed axioms as true refpecting : 


mind, as Newton has concerning matter ; 
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but this affertion is vague and unphilofo- 
phical ; natural truths being chiefly objects 
of fenfe, may be reduced by obfervation 


and experiment, to the unerring ftandard 


of truth; but moral movements, depending | 


entirely on the infinite variations of a 
machine acted upon by a thoufand fluctu- 
ating fprings, cannot be reduced to any 
fixed rule, which may pofztvely be termed 
that of right. The idea of political or 
moral rectitude, as oppofed to that of 
error, muft be infinitely various in any 
community; and perhaps this idea may 
be fomewhat different in every mind, at 
leaft in fome of the lighter fhades, fo that 
firiGly fpeaking, there may be as many 
political opinions in a ftate, as there are 
individtals who compofe it. 

Who: then will have the confidence:to 
affirm that he alone is right? Is the pro- 
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pagation of opinion a pure and legitimate 
reafon for the employment of force?) The. 
univerfal confent of modern philofophers 
has deprecated the fword asa converter of 
infidels to the true religious faith,—yet 
modern philofophers fcruple not to defertd 
the equity of commotion, to attain a po- 
litical good. Are our earthly concerns of - 
fo much more moment than our heavenly 
ones, that peace and life is efteemed as a 
trifling rifque in one case, and as too much 
to be hazarded in the flighteft degree in 
the other? | 
Literature* has been confidered as the 
grand fource whence all improvements 
derive their origin ; and improvement and 


felicity are generally connected in the 


- * See Godwin’s enquiry concerning Political Juf- 
tice, where this point is ftrenuoufly infifted on. 
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minds of the Literati, (however their own 
experience might dictate a different lan- 
guage) but Literature has not amended 
the fituation of the bulk of the people ; it 
has communicated a keener fenfe of the 
miferies of poverty. Collation of fentiment 


has not preduced univerfal conviction, but 


it has increafed the fervor of oppofition, 


and deepened the animofities of man- 
kind. 

Science may have enlarged our ftock of 
pleafures and conveniences; but thefe 
advantages are the lot only of the chofen 
few. It has produced mifery to its pro- 
feffors ; there is not in general a more jea- 
lous, envious, and unhappy race of men, 
than that of the profeffed Literati; their 


propenfity to hypothefis, and obftinacy in © 


defending it, their ufual fingularity and 
eccentricity in the affairs of common life, 
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their very fuccefs or failure expofes them 
to enmity and detraction, or ridicule and 
mortification. How was the amiable 
Newton pained, amidft all bis greatnefs, 
by the perfevering oppofition of Hoox. 

Knowledge, by increafing fentibility, 
bares: the heart to the arrows of mifery ; 
very fewiare the hiftories of eminent literary 
characters, which are not catalogues of 
their forrows: the general diffufion of 
learning may have had fome influence in 
humanizing the heart, but it has been un= 
favorable: to general union, to fraternal 
love, to charity, to mecknefs, to humility, 
to every virtue which our religion enjoins, 
and to the generality of thofe feelings 
which conftitute the happinefs of man- 
kind: 

Hiftory informs us that improvements 


_inicience haye not’ meliorated thofe evils 
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which arife from the indulgence of the 
paffions. Every great and important in- 
troduciion of the moft apparent falutary 
truths, has invaded the perfonal felicity of 
man. The rife of commerce, the abolition 
of the feudal and monaftic fyftems, has 
impoverithed the loweft orders of fociety, 
in a degree which no legal affiftance can 
redrefs; the reformation ufhered in with 
blood and perfecution, engendered _a fpirit 
of bigotry, narrownefs of mind, and in- 
tolerance, which ended in a toleration 
that has perpetuated a variety of fe@ts, not 
generally unwilling, on the removal of 
legal reftraints, to perfecute each other. 
The expulfion of the Stuarts, though — 
highly neceffary, and perfeQly juft, has 
been the parent of a grand divifion of the 
ftate into two parties, cherifhing mutual 


enmity, hatred, and animofity towards 
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each other. This fingle event: has engen= 

dered invafion, rebellion, and exile. The 
| promulgation of modern republican opin- 
ions‘has fpread turbulenee, murder, riot, 
and fedition, throughout fociety. Nor 
has {cience, with all its boafied eulogiums, 
introduced a fingle truth of moment, — 
either civil or religious, but its progrefs: 
has been marked with perfecution, diforder, 
and mifery; has- fown the’ feeds of ftrife: 
and alienation between man and‘ man: 
The pride of fcience has generated fuch’a: 
fpirit of inflexible reverence for abftraét! 
fyftem and opinion, as will facrifice itss 
moft folid poffeffions of comfort and tran- 
guillity, with all the zeal of martyrdom; 
it has-utterly deftroyed the benign influ-— 
ence of benevolence, and has made the 
reciprocation of conceffion the moft diffi-_ 


cult of all things. 
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If fcience has enlightened and improved — 


us, its effects are not unfimilar to thofe 
which took place at the promulgation of 
the Gofpel in Mexico by the Spaniards ; it 
did not increafe the ftock of virtues, but 
it created a number of crimes. 

The difcovery and publication of a reli- 
gious or political truth, is the inftant fig- 
nal of contention ; virulence of language, 
ridicule, perfonal infults, frequently mingle 
themfelves in thefe violent but unprofitable 
difputes. The temporal intereft of men 
fometimes fuffer from the effects of the 
controverfy, but their peace of mind feldom 
efcapes a wound. : 

The hifiory of the progrefs of Chriftian- 
ity, from the time of Conftantine, isa 
perfect Newgate Calendar; from the fourth 
century to the papal reign, it confifis of 


profcriptions, exiles, and murder: under 
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the pontificates of oppreffive tyranny. over | 
thofe nations who fubmitted to the fpiritual | 
empire, which was upheld by every trick 
of fraudulent fwindling. Nor does the 
reformed ara prefent a mach fairer prof 
pect; for here we meet with revenge, 
penal feverities, and perfecution. The 
hiftories (many of them melancholy ones) 
of a few pious, learned, and excellent men 
alone relieve this difgraceful pi@ure. The 
court of Inguifition is a horrid inftitution,® 
areproach to human nature, a terrible en- 
gine of ecclefiaftical vengeance, and di-_ 
rectly oppofite to the fpirit of chriftianity. 
~ But I thould be inclined to doubt whether 
the catalogue ofthe miferies it has infli€ed 
on mankind, is either fo long or fo dread- 
ful, as that which exifts in thofe countries 
which have rejected the inftitution with 
abhorrence.—W hen will the genius of the 
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religion of Jefus be better underftood ?— 
When will its hifiory become more ref- 
pectable ? 

Thefe obfervations on the effects of 
{cience, are by no means digrefiive; for 
every thing which conftitutes the felicity 
of man, as far as it is derived from political 
inftitutions, is fuppofed to owe its origin 
to the progrefs of knowledge ;—an axiom 
of unmixed error. 

Nor will it unfrequently be found, that 
the fame difpofition which ftimulates the 
underfianding to apply itfelf to nice fpecu- 
Jations concerning thofe rights which 
equity claims for man, which arduoufly 
ftruggles to reduce its theories to practice, 

is compofed of materials, which in the 
| mingled commerce of human life, will 
often defiroy its own felicity; in fuch an 
_ active mind we may fometimes diflinguifh 
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a conceit of the fuperiority of its difcrimi- 
nating faculties, a fovereign contempt for 
the underftandings of others, an inviadl 
cible pride, which difdains to fubmit to the 
decifions of authority, and an inflexible 
obftinacy, which refufes to furrender an 
atom of its rights to gratify the prejudices 
of ignorance. When thefe propenfities 
pervade the private conduct of man, and 
diffufe themfelves through the affairs of 
common life; the unaccording paffions of 
others will frequently involve their poffeflor 
in many unpleafant, and many difagteea- 
ble fituations, . 

That violence which fometimes inflames” 
the mind, when its whole faculties are em- 
ployed in defence of fyftem, is equally 
abfurd and prefumptuous; it can be de- 
fended on‘no other ground but that of 
infallibility. The rage for controverfy bas 
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opened the fluices of the ferocious paffions, . 
and poured the fcalding torrent over every 
tender plant of humanity. Man, in the 
purfuit of a multiplicity of rights, fome- 
timesundefi nable, frequently impracticable, 
and often contradictory to each other, has 
forgot the practice of his plaineft duties,— 
Jufiice and Benevolence. 

The influence of the philofophical fpirit 
on the condition of the inferior orders of 
fociety, will not appear to be favorable; 
for no confideration is allowed in the mo- 
dern fyftem of manners, for the focial 
wants of man, the indulgence of which is 
almoft exclufively confined to the fortunate 
children of wealth. The labourer is fix 
days employed in inceflant toil, and the 
feventh he ought not to be permitted to 
pervert. The diffufion of knowledge may 
have enlightened his underftanding, and 
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given more expanfion to his reafon; but— 
plain reafon is an unamiable puritan, that 
feldom allows an excufe for the pleafurable 
wants of human kind. The ancient fyftem 
of labor was fimilar to a fchool, not where 
the obdurate mafter impofes continual 
refiraints, but where the more humane and 
wifer preceptor permits frequent and amu- 
fing relaxations. 

True it is, that the purfuits of commerce, 
and the affiftance which they have received © 
from the labors of philofophy, have evi-_ 
denced the avenue to the temple of riches ; 
but fituations of independance, much lefs 
thofe of opulence, few can hope to attain. 
The felicity of the bulk of fociety mutt » 
arife from other caufes than the profundity 
of philofophical difcuffion, the daring en- 
terprizes of fpeculative avarice, or the fop- 


peries of fafhion generated by vicious opu~ 
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lence; it muft {pring from an eafy means. 
of obtaining a fecurity from the immediate 
demands of hunger and nakednefs, from 
frequent relaxations of labor, (for reftis an 
- enjoyment peculiar to the natural ftate of 
man*) and from a cultivation of the focial 
principle; we may defpife the village 
dances of the old French Peafantry, or the 
mufical pleafures of the Italian, or the 
Savoyard ; yet great would be the difficulty 
in proving that they did not chiefly contri- 
bute to their happinefs. 

We have loft the barbarity of the feudal 
fyfiem, but we are plunged into a refine- 
ment no lefs barbarous, becaufe it is more 


unnatural, and more deftruCtive of human 


* AlLSayages hate toil, and place. happinefs in ~ 
inaction. 
Tenchs’s Port Jackfon. p. 188. 
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felicity ; a refinement, which by the wants 
it creates, has engendered a fordid avarice, 
which {wallows up every generous emotion 
of the foul, and damps that vivid flame of 
charity and beneficence, which has fre- 
quently fhot a radiant luftre on a dark and 
barbarous age. | 

To the amiable and benevolent Knight 
of Chivalry, we oppofe the fpiritualized 
Philofophy of the prefent day, who endea- 
yours to realize abftract truths, without 
regard to relativecircumftances, who brings 
into life a defiance of the eftablithed 
homages of mankind, and a paffion for 
innovation and experiment. Very amiable _ 
and excellent is that philofophy which is» 
employed in correcting its own character ; 
but the fpirit of modern fyftem takes an 
intelletual direction only, and extends no 
farther than opinion. 
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Yes.—The chara@eriftics which diftin- 
euith the manners of former days from 
thofe of the prefent, are widely different. 
On one fide we behold a dignifted honor, 
which avoided the appearance of meannefs ; 
on the other we view every noble principle 
facrificed on the altar of Plutus; there we 
perceive a dignified decorum, and a ftrict- 
nefs of manners, which exalted the cha- 
raGer; here a general profligacy of con- 
duct, which levels that character to the 
duft; there we difcover a refined attach- 
ment, which while it profefled to defend, 
contributed to preferve the chaftity of fe- ~ 
males; here an unmanly triumph in the 
deftruction of that honour, which ought to 
be protected at the hazard of life ; one fide 
of the picture prefents the brilliant and 
fteady light of an ardent and fincere devo- 
tion, the other exhibits the fombrous fhade 
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- of open impiety, or of cold infidelity. 
There we may contemplate the refrefhing 
ftreams of benevolence, which wandered 
in a thoufand channels; here we view 
wealth ftagnate in a corrupting and ufe- 
lef refervoir. | 
To meliorate the ftate of man, fhould 
be the object of true philofophy and of juft 
legiflation. The labors of ufeful fcience 
‘fhould be immediately direGied to this 
grand point ; but until we have an accu- 
‘rate conception of and a cordial efteem for 
thofe focial fundamentals, which can alone 
form a durable bafis toa benevolent fyftem, 
a malignant fpirit of difcord will countera& 
every attempt at harmonious effe@; until 
then we fhall not poffefs faculties to enjoy’ 
or to endure that liberty which a fertile! 
imagination can warmly conceive, and of 


which every reclufe ftudent eafily forms the, 
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theoretical limits. But whilft we are thus 
fpeculating in the moft fanguine anticipa- 
tion of the progrefs of improvement and a 
future fuperior character in man, expe- 
rience ftrongly afferts, that general rights 
muft be extorted by violence, and fecured 
by coercion, and that coercion deftroys the 
liberty it would fecure. 

Such isthe nature of buman affairs, that 
evils of the moft momentous concern, are 
confequences of what are deemed our great- 
eft bleffings. Philofophy by fubtilizing | 
the plaineft truths, by frittering morality 
and policy into a thoufand ufelefs parts, has 
volatilized that underftanding which it 
profefied to enlighten. Exalted reafon fer- 
tilizes refuurce, widens the {phere of power, 
and difarms fortune of its capricioufneds ; 
but to machiavellian policy has ever been 


united, uncontrolled ambition, extortionate 
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villainy, and fuppreffed humanity ! Liberty — 


in its moft equitable difpenfations by con-. 
ferring eternity of duration upon contending 
interefisand perfonal alineations, diminifhes 
the fum of general power. Difinterefted — 
public condu& is only compatible with 
fimple habits, unafpiring moderation, and 
fatisfied neceflities ; but the voluptuous 
eafe and the gratifying power of wealth 
will ever find an intereft in the perpetua- 
tion of old, and the creation of new abufes, 
will render the admiffion of virtue into 
practical. politics, abfolutely impoffible. 
Religion will diétate a pure morality, and © 
patriotifm a virtue of character, to which 
commerce, luxury, and avarice, will ever 
oppofe their more potent attraftions ; and 
though trade and manufacture, by. the in- 
difpenfible neceffity they create of protec- 


tion and fecurity, have formed_a pacific 
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| character unknown to the feudal ages ; yet 
ability of deferice is thereby enfeebled, 
and national welfare entrafted to the pre- 
carious honor of a mercenary army; but 
ihe virtues of our rulers muft in free 
and defpotic ftates, be the main foun- 
dation upon which political good can 
be built, for conftitutions and rights, 
in the view of public benefit, are in- 
-fecure formularies, which the virtues of 
a WASHINGTON may fupport, or the vices 
of a Ropesprerre deftroy, but as a dif- 
play of imperfections often intuitively 
fuggefts the remedies which are proper to 
correct them, we may learn not always to 
account conftitutional integrity the prudifh | 
affectation of political puritanifm. 
It cannot be denied but that the habit of 
contemplating the progrefs of liberty and 
fcience may fuggeft plaufible and animating 
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hopes of enlarging the happinefs of man- 
kind, but the human character from the 
_ influences of caufes which will ever exift is” 
not fufceptible of complete and lafting 
modification tothe precepts of abftracted 
fyftem ; we know that Empires have their 
dates as well as men; that as the mind 
. becomes vitiated by the indulgence of its 
luxuries, that as the body more rapidly 
decays in proportion as it has rioted in- 
fenfualities, fo muft kingdoms whofe re- 
ftraints are removed, where opinion roves. 
free and uncontrolled, haften fpeedily to 
their decline; that the light of the new 
philofophy and the grand difcovery of 
human rights have probably accelerated 
the progrefs of national debafement. They | 
have taken a curb from the mouth of a 
reftive and vicious animal, which can alone 


prevent him frem rufhing towards the 
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precipice, and plunging into the waves of 
deftruation. | 

But (we fhall be afked) is error to be 
perpetuated ? are we to difcountenance the 
purfuits of literature, and difcourage the 
difcoyeries of fcience ? he would certainly 
appear rafh and prefumptuous, who fhould 
attempt to fever from the political body 
thofe. adventitious ramifications which have 
fhot themfelves into its vital parts, and 
given a bias to its temperament, and which 
it muft continue to fupport. Convinced 
as we are of the baneful. effects of the 
mighty career of knowledge in the final 
refult, we mutt ftill exclaim with all 
the honefiy and fervor of a deep-rooted 
enthufiafm, let the progrefs of fcicnce and 
sof liberty be rapid, and let their foundations 
be firong, even though like the hero of 
Mrael feated between the pillars of national 


Vv 
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happinefs they pullit down to the very 
ground, 

But perhaps we may conclude that the. 
violent contentions which take place on 
abftract points, and which too often pro- 
duce the moft dreadful convulfions in 
fociety, are abfolutely necefiary to com- 
plete the general fcheme of the ceconomy 
of the univerfe; to fulfil the decrees of 
that awful being whofe defigns are infcru-_ 
table to human wifdom. That it is not 
in nature that an Empire fhould have an- 
uniform flate of exiftence for any length 
of time, and that it is full lefs natural that 
improvement fhould be fo progreffive as to 
fecure the moral or political happinefs of. 
man ; that hiftory (which teaches more in 
a fingle page, than a thoufand fyftems of 
thofe adventrous fpeculatifis who launch 


into the wide. occan of opinion without. 
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chart or compats} will inform us that 
Kingdoms have diverged towards diffolu- 
tion by the very caufes which their inhabi- 
tants imagined would have fecured their — 


exiftence forever. | 


END OF VOL. I. 
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_ Page 12-—lafi line. “ Enthufiafm occupied by fuper 
fiition,” Tt fhould have been—Enthufia/m filled 
that place in tbe muind which was feorerth occupied 


by fuperfiition. 
Page 96 is wrong paged, it is now 70, 
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Page 166—line 2. s left out of the word cambrous, 


Page 220—Iine 12. Inftead of “ evidenced” read 


widened, 
= Page 222—line 10, Inftead of “ philofophy” read . 
; philifopber. | 93 a 
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BARROW-HILL, 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


SWEET are the joys the fling bofom 


_ knows, 
When oer the foul a penfive foftnefs flows ; 
When in full dream of happinefs the mind, 
On nature’s lap maternal is reclin’d. 
Whether alongthelone wood’s fide we ftray, 
Or by the fedgy riv’let wind our way, 


Oronthe barren heath whofe famenefsdrear, © 


The gorgeous tints of goldand purple cheer, 

- Orthrough the dell tween rocksyvaft, oragey; 
fteep, 

WoL. 11. -- A, 


oe, 

Where ’midft the crumbling ftones theclear 
fprings leap, | 

With paffion calm and extacy ferene, 

The foul exulting, revels .on the fcene. ~ 

Whilft in the heart the dear fenfations live, 

Improvement new all nature’s charms 
receive ; 

More foothing feem the murmurs of the 
wave, | | 

More cool in fummer’s glare the fhelly cave, 

More dark the folitary oak’s broad fhade, 

- More fweet the robin’s ev’ning ferenade, 

The charms that fcenic beauty can impart, 

Find their chief force in the impaflion’d 
heart : she | 

Felt not in vain, for with this tafte may flow, 

The ardent with to foften human woe: 

Hence the {weet melting tone, the accent 
mild, 

When forrow weeps o’er mifery’s haplefs 
child ; | 


(3 2 
Firm Friendfhip’s warmth, affeCtion’s look 
fincere, 
Love’s heaving fi ooh and fadly foothing tear. 
Religion too if tafte be in her train, 
May find a fweet companion of her reign. 
The mighty power that bade this planet rife, 
Glows in the tints that beautify the fkies ; 
Soft to the eye reflects the velvet ereen, 
In the dark umbrage of the wood is feen ; 
In the rough rock, the riv'let’s rippling way, 
In the foft fonnets, fung from every {pray ; 
In nature’s mildeft, or her rudeft form, 
Summer’s warm bloom, or winter’s ehbattinty 
ftorm.. 
Then think not paths like thefe are jpately 
trod; 
« The paths of nature, lead us on to God.” 


Ah! then whilft warm the vivid feelings 


« glow, 


Oo eens 
- Softly Pl mount yon gentle fummit’s brow, 
And gaze below where rough Sabrina pours 
Along the bending vale her Cambrian ftores. 
Charm’d with the fcene the ftream prolongs 
its ftay, 

And gently ling’ring winds its lengthened 
way ; : 
Soothing its billows rough with calmnefs 

fill, 
Tt fondly turns around it’s Barrow-Hitt. 
Triumphant view! new worlds before us 
eles 
Flufh on the gaze, and ftrain the bufy eyes ; 
The. far-off blue-hill where the mantling 
cloud 3 
Weaves roundits fpiry browa mifty fhroud: 
The ‘wide-firetch’d field with yeHow 
harvefts warm, 
The whiten’d cottage, the encircled farm ; 
The ftream’s bold reach along its redd’ning | 
fide ; 


(3) 
The march majeftic of the folemn tide; © 
The fhades of rugged rock and fringing 
wood, 
That undulating dance adown the flood ; 
Queen of the weftern ftreams, hail Severn - 
hail ! 

Wide boaft of Cambria ! glory of this vale ! 
Long may thy broad expanfe of waters fweep 
In rolling volumes to the weftern deep, 
Long may the gazing ftranger on thy fhore 
Admire the wonder of thy raging Boar ;* 
To my lone walk, my mufing blifs a friend, 
Flow river on till time itfelf fhall end ! 


* The Boar, Hygra, or Flood’s head, is in this 
Ifland peculiar to the Severn and fome of its tributary 
rivers; The falt water rufles into its channel in a 
folid column, which in fome places where the bed of 
the fiream is contracted is twenty feet in height. 
The roar which this influx occafions, is frequently 
- heard at the diftance of feveral miles. 
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The morning’s mift withdraws its azure 
veil : 

Near—and more near I fpy the whiten’d 
fail. 

Sweeping the flood with air of triumph 
bold, 

- Purfuing barks their haughty voyage hold : 

In nearer ken the morning’s new-born ray, 

Silvers the fmoothnefs of their wat’ry way ; 

_ Peeps from the fluttering vane with wily 
glance, — : 

Sports in the fhifting fails with fairy ane 

Before the prow on flafhing billows rides, 

Or down the fiream in gleamy foftnefs 
glides. 

Safe may they go and with ripe nature’s 
fpoil 

Reward the fons of Commerce for their 
toil. 

Here on my fav’ rite Hill Pil paufe awhile 4 


(a7) 

The fky late frowning chears me with a 
fmile, 

The dews, thofe virgin handmaids of the 
morn, 

That hung their modeft lamps upon the | 
thorn, 

Shun the bold kiffes of the wanton ray 
_ And foftly glide with ftealing fteps away. 


Now firftbehold the river's wid’ning reach 
Swell to a lake upon our Frampton’s beach : 
Whofe marge, that windsa tedious progrefs 

round 
Dips in the fky its evanefcent bound. 
Between the jutting meads and towered 
fane 
With pleafing change fet off the glaffy plain; 
The cots that line the fhore from terror 
feem i 
To fteal into the land and fhun the ftream. 


( 8 ) 


Here fafon prowefs from the rufhan Dane* 
-Wrefted thegolden prideof Autumn’s plain. 
Here in dark grandeur o’er the fhaded 
ground, | 
~ The nodding battlements of CLirrorD 
frown'd, 
Stately and tall, where Rosamanpa fair 
(As legends fay) firft breath’d the vital air, 
Angelic Maid as fair as fair could be! 
It was the blifs of Heaven to look on thee, 
Like Venus rifing from the mantling foam 
Of Ocean, round her eafy graces thrown—_ 
-Pellucid lawn through juft a twilight fhade- 


* In the reign of Edward the Elder on Augutt 5, 
904, the Danes on their march loaded with fpoils 
which they had gathered on the banks of the Severn, 
were attacked in Woodend's field in this Parifh by 
an Army of the Mercians and Weft Angles, totally — 
routed, and three of their Kings {lain. 


C798») 
The finifh’d beauties of thy form difplay’d.* 
Ah why did grandeur tempt thee thus to 
roam 


Far from the confines of thy native home ? 


——[V——$—$—$—$ 


* Rofamond was not only remarkable for Beauty, 
but for Vivacity and Wit:—She wore garments of 
tran{parent linen called nebule (clouds or mifts) 
through which her fhape appeared. She had alfoan 
admirable cafket’ in which among other things 
the fports of Animals were exhibited. Rofamond as 
well as the moft beautiful Ladies of the day took 
great delight in viewing the wild animals with which 
Henry I. had ftocked the park at Woodftock. To this 
place the young men of fafhion in the neighbourhood 
ufed to refort, to get a fight of her if poffible. 


Hearne's Lib. Nig. Scac. Vel. 1, 


Lord Littleton conceives the intrigue of Henry 
and Rofamond to have begun in the year 1149, when 
the King was little more than 16 years of age. The 
fame writer afferts upon the authority of Dugdale’s 
Baronage, that before her death fhe retired to the 
Wunnery of Godftowe and there died, but in what 
year he could not difcover. 


Hift. Hen, II. Vol, IIT. p. p. 43, 44, 8v0. Ed, 


{ 10 ) 
See fhadows dark o’ercloud the radian 
fcene— | 
O fhun the ’vengeful rage of Henry’ 
Queen! 
Vainly pleads beauty againft jealous power: 
Vain are the twifted mazes of thy bower ; 
Ah murd’rous woman {pare the trembling 
Maid ; | 
Think by her grief the debt of honor paid | 
Frail is the plea,—the poifon’d bowl. fhe 
drains ! = 
Did fhe for this defert Sanrina’s plains ? 
Happier if ftill in this fequefter’d fpot 
This Rofe had bloom’d unfeen, and dy’d 
_ forgot.* | 
a 


* This ftory of the death of Rofamond is given 
merely on tradition which materially varies both the 
place of her refidence and the mode of her exit. 
Knighton afferts fhe died a natural death, and Full- 
ham is given to her as a dwelling. 


' Lyffon's’s envir, Lond. vol. 2 
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Jur village ftill tenacious of her fame 

Delights to prattle of the fair one’s name : 

n newer times a ftately pile we’ve feen 

Rife with fuperior pride upon the green ; 

Ah ! rear’d by one of gentle Clifford’s blood 

Who felt the luxury of doing good. 

Phe grateful villager fhall pour the ftrain 

To him* who “ tam’d the genius of the 
plain ae a 

te bade the ftagnant waters leave the land 

And fnatch’d from fell difeafe its powerful 

wand ; es 

Hach rugged path of humble life he 
fmooth’d 

ts wants by bounty, woes by pity footh’d. 

still on the fpot he lov’d, his goodnefs 
breathes ; 


Fair virtue here her faireft garland wreathes : 


* R, Clutterbuck Efg. 


(712) 


-Compafiion fees her influence mild extend, 
Here ftill the friendlefs finds the ready 


-friend. 


Now from the mift breaks forth yon 
village f{pire* 
Tipp’d by the level ray with beamy fire ; 
The circling elms that lower vifion fhroud” 
Look in grey dimnefs through the fleecy 
cloud 24 ae 
Deem not inglorious that reflected fame 
Which ftill adorns this village paftor’s 
name ;t _ ek. | 
Who with the wealth of academic lore, | 


Was doom’d themind of Appison toftore;; 


* Slimbridge. 


+ The perfon here alluded to was Wm. Craddock, 
D. D. The tutor of Addifon at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and afterwards Rector of Slimbridge. The; 
biographia Brittanica (Fol. Edit.) informs us that the} 
claffical tafte of Mr. Addifon was acquired at College., 
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To aid the chaftenefs of his claffic ftile, 
And, morethan this, behold his living fmile. 


Fall to the right, and firetching to the 
{kies, 
_ See Stinchcombe Hill a giant mountain rife. 
Though haughty mount thy profpects wide 
} extend, 7 
Our knoll more humble fhall with thee 
contend ; 
Though higher far thy dating fummit 
towers, 


Sublimity be thine, but beauty ours. 


If to the right the ravifh’d eye we turn 
We feel the breaft with martial ardor burn ; 
Bofom’d in wood fee Berxeney Caftle 

fiand, 
Its old keep frowning o'er the proftrate 
land ; 


yous i. BR 


( 14 ) 
Gloomy, retir’d, and dark! yet did all 
confpire nee 
To guard a Baron from a Baron’s ire; 
Ere milder, jufter, equal laws began, 
‘To fhelter man from fierce ferocious man. 
Yet to the mind enwrapt in ancient lore, 
Thefe walls a thoufand pleafing thoughts 
' reftore, | 
Of hawks, and hounds, the jouft, the 
minftrel’s fong, 
The lordly Baron with his vaffal throng ; 
Theev’ning dances wherethe Knight array d, | 
In filken tokens woo’d the blue-ey’d maid ; 
And weuld thefe walls had ne’er been heard 
to ring 
With fhrieks of horror from a ‘flaughter’d 
King! 


Now down Sabrina’s fiream the firetch’d 


eye roves, 


( 15 ) 

And views O PersrFietp wild, thy witch- 
ing groves. 

Enrapt’ring fcenes ! that thrill the captive 
foul, . 

While tafte bends nature to her juft 
controul. 

Here let not polifh’d Morris be forgot, 

- Whofe fertile genius beautify’d this fpot ; 

Who rear’d on fterile hills the thick’ning 
thade, 

“And dreffed with varied tafte the mead and 
glade. 

Chill’d by hard fortune’s with’ring blaft he 
goes 

To climes remote.—His ardent bofom 
glows 

Warm in his country’s caufe,—he wafies 
his wealth, > | 

_ Waftes what he better loves, repofe and 

health. of 


( 16 ) 

Hither Britannia turn thy cruel eyes, 
Immur’d within a prifon dark he lies ; 

To fill his forrows to the brim behold 

His fancy’s child, his patrimony fold. 
The mournful mufe a veil of darknefs 

throws | 

O’er the fad tale fhe blufhes to difclofe. - 
Peace to his fhade, his virtues fole return 


Are truth and juftice weeping o’er his urn. 


Now heaving trembles the prophetic 

land, 

- The coming Hygra* beats upon the ftrand ; 

Now round the rugged cliff’s afpiring 
head, | 

Their whirling foam the raging waters 


fpread ; 


* For an explanation of this term vide p. 5 


: | ( 17 ) 
The conflict paft, with wave more foft 
and fill | 
Old Ocean’s bimy fiores our channel fill, 
Swell the proud ftream and wandering 
diffufe 
Their rich abundance o’er the wafhy ooze. 
From the full tide the leff’ning fhade 
retires, 
The boift’rous wind with lulling moan 
expires, ; 
Unruffied glides the fparkling ftream. The 
roar | | 
Of rocks, en, waters, now is heard no 
more ; 
Bleaching the blue of Heaven, the fun’s 
white ray 
Pours his full radiance on the noon of day ; 
And now at home, beloved home behold 


Our Frampron’s lake a glittering flame 
of gold; 


( 18 ) 

‘Where the bright effence of the burning 
beam, 

With one vatt fheet of fire inlaysthe ftream; 

And fhould the breeze impatient of its reign 

The brooding light throw o’er the adverfe 
plain ; | 

Th’ illumin’d front of Hay-hill houfe 
difplays, 

Its glaffy honors fhining with the blaze. 

From its green flope this monarch of the 
wood 

Surveys the {weeping length of all the flood; 

From the tall rocks that nod upon the — 
firand, 

Where yellow mundic glitters on the fand ; 

To where Avona flows in virgin pride 

To pay her homage to the royal tide, 

Hach fhore fublime, each fpot of foft 
delight, 


Is fully feen from this romantic. fite, 


C29: ) 
*Tis fweet to gaze upon this charming feat 
Whilft pugnant fancy paints each cool 
a, zetreat,; 
But fweeter far if privileg’d to rove.» 
"Neath the dark umbrage of the hanging | 
STOVE ; | 
To pafs with liftlefs eafe the rapic hours, 
On fhelving lawns, or in fequefter’d bowr’s: 
Whilft genuine tafte, and native beauty’s 
grace, 
With {weeteft concord blefs this happy 
place. 
Dean's ample foreft with its darker hue 
Throws this rich picture ftrong upon the 
view ; 
Dean’s ample foreft where at peep of morn 
Was wont to found the Norman’s hunter’s 
) horn, 


Who down the ridmg grand triumphant 
rode, 


( 20 ) 

Scaring the tall {tag from his night’s abode; 

That fpringing on hjs feet with wild amaze} | 

Tripp’d to fome alley’s end to turn and | 
gaze. . | 

There the broad oak’s deep fhade and 
murm'ring arms: | 

Spreads o’er the mind its melancholy 
charms ; 

The bofky thicket fhroud the trembling 
fiream, _ | 

Shining» through branchy glooms with 
filver gleam : 

The primrofe blazes on the brier’d mound, 

The blue-bell beamsitspurplelight around ; _ 

With fern’s brown wafte to defolate the 
{cene, - | 

Enliv’end only by the breaks of green. 

There the lone wood-cock feeks the thorny ? 
brake, 

The moor-hen flutters on the narrow lake, 


( 21 ) 
Here from a knoll the wond’ring traveller 
fees, 
The cafile’s ruins® bofom’d deep in trees; 
(Whofe nodding towers, and arching roofs 
fublime, 
Are crumbling by thegradual grafpof time.) 
Sees intermingled charms of rough and 
mild, | 
Nature’s fublime and beauteous, grandly 


wild. 


Beneath the foreft hills of fhaggy wood 
see Newnham’s little Church o’erlook the 
flood ; 
Like a tall Pharos in exalted pride, 
The difiant mariner’s aufpicious guide. 
Here firft as hift’ry tells, its wealth to aid 


* St. Briaval’s. 


Ee 
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Was ice mechanic, mimic chryftal made ;* | 


” 


Malleable diamond that with cunning care 


Severs the fubtle bonds of light and air. 


But now the fun obliquely fhoots his ray, | 
Paufing awhile at the decline of day ; 


O’er the blue hills now fhines his.glancing _ 

beam, | 
Now gilds with varnifh rich Sabrina’s ftream, — 
-Pleas’d I behold the vale of Glocefter fmile, — 
Her plains of plenty, and her laughing foil; 
Where water’d by a thoufand tinkling rills, 
The land one wide delicious garden fills, 
Skirted by hills of antic fhapes that try, 


a ID 


* Sir Edward Manfell in the reign of King Charles 
the Firft, ereted here the firft glafs-houfe in England. ~ 
The Manufa€tory was conduéted wholly by the 
Venetians under the patronage of the Duke of © 
Buckingham. 
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With rude rough majefty to lure the eye. 

The ftream of profpect pees down the 
vale © ' 

Expatiates freely as the wanton gale. 

Upon arich and mingled fcene we gaze 

Where fpiry fanes in mellow radiance blaze, 

Where o’er the tangled orchard’s hazy 
gloom 

Tinted with blufhes fhines the hay bloom ; 

Where on fome fpeckled knoll the hamlet 
lies | 

Or wood-girt villa’s peeping roofs arife, 

Or where along an unrepofing land 

In waving ranks perpetual harvefts fland, 

Or where upon a plain of living green 

Some grouping herds to picture moulds the 
{cene ; | | 

Dimly the land-marks of the vale we trace, 

The fam’d Cathedral towr’s embroidered 


grace, . 


( 24 ) 
May-Hrtt fir-top’d on whofe inclining 
plain, 
In annual gambols fports the village fwain ; 
Matvern whofe heights clofe turban’d by 
the iky, | 


‘Rough, rude, and wild, with alpine moun- 


tains vie. 


Clofe to the hill like fome old giant oak 
_With rough arms blafted by the lightning’s 
ftroke, 


I view O WuHEATENHURST thy manfion | 


wild, 


Forlorn and fad where once the Mufes — 


fmil’d ; 


Where youthful Camsripce ftruck the 


claffic lyre, 


Join’d judgment chafte with fancy’s ardent 


fire ; 


Form’d by his hand how fmil'd the flow’ry | 


- glades, 


(25 ) 

Cool was the grot and cool the embow’ring 
{hades ; | 

Tho’ chang’d, alas, by time’s deftructive 
watte, 

There ftill I trace the magic hand of tafte : 

Of late how oft enraptur’d have I rov’d 

O’er the {weet fcenes his pregnant fancy 
lov’d, i 

Where undifturb’d with winding pace and 
flow ; 

_ To Severn’s wave the Froome’s grey 
waters flow ; 

(Pleas’d have I view’d it through the green 
vale glide 

And paus’d befide its fiream at even-tide.) 

Where the cafcade of fheety falling floods 

With frothy foamings gleams between the - 

-. woods ; | 

_ Woods ah! no longer vocal to his ftrains, 

Vou, I. e. 


( 26 ) 


‘How foon was genius loft to thefe deferied 


plains. ' 

| Oh, Wheatenburft ! I look on thee and 

fecl 

A folemn fadnefs o’er my bofom fieal ; 
Entranc’d I feem and in my dreaming eye 
The thades ofmighty dead pafs mournful by: 
Ah! what is grandeur’s perifhable pride? 
A bubble failing down life’s general tide, 
Awhile that glitters in the noon-day beam, 
Then burfts, and mingles with the vulgar 


ftream.* 


Now whilft the fun ftill pours the. 
trembling ray, 


pp PEA RES ATE SR SE ECVE LID PEE SOIT EE TE 


* The diffolved office of High-Conftable of England 
was annexed to Wheatenhurft and one or two other 
manors. ‘The appropriate refidence of this great 
officer was at Plefhey in Effex. 


( af.) 


| The mufe prolongs the willing rural lay ;- 

And can fhe ’fcape that beauteous village © 

oa ail 

On whofe wide plain is plac’d her Banrow- 
Eiru4 : 

Its far-firetch’d fhores, the river winding 
round 3 

Inwand’ring fweeps peninfulatesthe ground; 

In adverfe view the ravifh’d eye commands 

The level verdure where the manfion ftands, 

That like a fage and ancient fire appears, 

In all the venerable grace of years. 

Here liv’'d a race, rich, bounteous and 


- rever'd,* 


* Arlingham Court, the ancient inheritance of the 
family of Yate, is perhaps one of the oldeft Gentle- 
men’s Seats in England. The Family came into this 
Kingdom at the Norman Conqueft; their poffeffions 
in this parifh were increafed by alliances with the 

noble Houfes of Berkeley and Clifford, by the former 


C4 


( 28 ) 
Loy'd by the good, and by the vicious 
fear’d’; 
‘Sequefter’d here the Lords of this domain, 
Rul’d as mild Sovereigns o’er their native 
plain ; 
Here o’er the fields tafte with its foft-wing 
flies, , 
Charm’d we behold another Eden rife ; 
Where art not rudely nature’s home 


invades, 


of which one of the manors was acquired: after 
having been for many ages honored with the prinei- 
pal civil and military trufts in the county, the male 
line of the family became extin& by the death of the 
accomplifhed John Yate, Efq. an. 1758. Lady Mill, 
prefent proprietor of the manfion, and of the feveral 
manors, is grand daughter of Charles Yate, Efq. of 
Coldthrop, by his wife Elizabeth, danghterand finally 
heirefs of Col. Richard Yate of Arlingham. A 
younger branch of this family fettled at Bromfberrow 
about the middle of the laft century, where their 
defcendants {till remain. 


( 29 ) 
But gently wooes her ’midft her thick’ning 
fhades ; 
Here in delufive life’s firft glowing morn, 
Ere forrow in my fide had fix’d its thorn, 


. : How often did my eager foot{teps rove 


Through the wild mazes of the tangled 
| grove ; 

_ Warmwith young life Ifwept thedewy vale, 

- Drank health and vigour from the frething 
gale ; 

Stretch’d on the cooling fhade at noon I lay, 

And breath’d the pure mellifluous fcents 
of May ; 

Saw rural fweetnefs grace its native home, 

‘The daified mead, Pomowna’s blaze of 
bloom, - 

All calm and ‘hufh’d no noife difturb’d 
the fcene, 

None but the fheep-bell tinkling on the | 
green, 

3 


( 30 ) 
None but the footy Onzle’s varied fong, | 
That pour’d the tide of melody along : 
Spots of youth’s fervid tread, ye fhades 
belov’d! 
Though from your charms reluctant I 
have rov’d, 
- Though far remote affliction’s cup I’ve 
drain?d, 
And forrow o’er my head its tempefts rain’d, 
Still recolleGtion paufing ’midft its cares, 
_ Dwells on the fond purfuits of tender years; 
And’midft the rebel heart’stumultuous beats 
Hangs with a foft delight om thefe 
retreats. 
The village church can fympathy pafs by ? 
No! grateful mem’ry pours its fervid figh. 
_ Here Hopces* fleeps, we mourn his early 


doom, 


* The Rey. Thomas Hodges, A. M. of Magdalen | 


( 31 ) 
But genius weaves a garland o’er his tomb. 
His was the antique love which Hift’ry 
| taught, | 
The claffic learning, and the nervous 

thought ; | 

His was the pure and genuine tafte refin’d, 
And his the firm and uncorrupted mind. 
Ah! could not thefe a longer date fuftain ? 
And fpare thofe kindred tears that flow’d 


for him in vain. 


College, Oxford, and Vicar of this parifh (Arlingham) 
was the laft male heir of an ancient and refpetable 
family. He was a gentleman of diftinguifhed tatte 
and learning; and the virtues of his heart fhone | 
with a luftre, equal to his mental qualifications. 
Under his directions the interior of his Church was 
beautified in a ftyle not inferior to any in the county. 
He was loft to his family and friends at the early age 
of 29. a 

A neat monument is erected to his memory in the 
Chancel, 


= 


( 32 ) 
Hence have Ifeen on yonder yellow field, . 
The fturdy harveft-man his keen hook wield ; 
Seen children’s gambols at the cottage door 
Frefh with firong health, the dowry of the 
poor : : 
Here was the feat, beneath the elm’s broad 
fhade, | 
Where young and wild the ruftic pipe I 
} play’d : 
And here (nor thought the trifling labour 
vain) | 
I pour’d with artlefs foul the boyifh ftrain. 
Unfeeling wanderer! with footfteps rude, 
Ah come not here to break this folitude ; 
Here undifturb’d the linnet warbles wild, 
The wood-lark breathes his madrigal fo 
mild, 
The earlieft violets of the blufhing {pring, 
‘Through the lone grove their balmy 
fragrance fling ; hE 


( 33 ) 
‘Thefe fhades were made for him who bett 


can fee 
And tafte the blifs of fweet fuaplibiey ; 
_Whofe melting heart, dead to a thirft for 
fame, : 
Glows with warm charity’s celeftial flame; 
_ If fuch thou art, thy virtues here improve, 
Thine is the peaceful lawn, and thine the 


flow’ry grove. 


If from thefe placid fcenes we ling’ring 
firay, 
‘And through the neighbouring era take 
our way, 
Secluded from the rude world’s buftling 
throng, 
The winding paths the flow- ate fteps 
prolong ; 
The whiten’d cottage fpots the landfcape 


{cene, 


( 34 ) 

Fields blaze with corn, and orchards bloom 
between 51 fe 

As on he goes the mufing wanderer fees 

Stowwe’s mitred windows peep: arise 
the trees ; 

Here nature oer her works a fiillnefs 
throws, 

Save in the owner’s heart, where every 


virtue glows. 


The fimple village fcene, who does not 


‘love? 

The embattled church that wifes *midft the 
grove, 

The wooden bridge with its tinParhiontd 
rail, 

The brook that wanders down the ofier 


vale; 


The hollow lane where ghofts at ee 


firay, 
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( 35 ) 
Chac’d by the bells of paffing teams by day: _ 
The lordly manfion built in heavy ftate 
With walls of {tone befide the painted gate ; 
The rooks hoarfe cawing from the lofty 
{pray 
With tones accordant to the penfive lay, 
The farmer’s porch with woodbines arch’d 
around, 
The blackfmith’s fhop for noife and news 
renown d, | 
The ale-houfe fign that fwings beneath the 
trée, f 
The bench at ev’ning fam’d for mirth and 
glee: | 
Ah what is grandeur to fuch fcenes as thefe, 
Where paffive virtue may repofe in peace, 
May view ambition’s toils with carelefs eye, 
And breath fecure the foul’s delicious figh. 


The mufe with rapture hails the village 
{wains 


( 36 ) 


That fhelter’d from the world poffefs thefe 
plains, 
Yet here perhaps to eal the blifs of life 
Lurks pining envy and contentious firife, 
Perhaps their foul in one dull tenor move, 
Ne’er feel the thrills of pity or of love, 
Whofe equal lifelefs, fiagnant paffions fleep, | 
Mortals that feldom fmile, and never weep. 
Yet hence perhaps fome gen’rous youth 
whofe foul 
Indignant fpurn’d the trammels of controul, 
Forfook his native fields, and o’er the flood 
Ruth’d ardent to the hoftile fields of blood : 
Ere now on foreign land he lies in death, 
No kindred foul to catch his parting breath ; 
Sooth fympathy with foft and dove-like eye 
O’er the fad carnage heaves the frequent 
figh, 
Sighs o’er the father’s grief, the mother’s 


fears, 


( 37 ) 


The fifter’s frenzied love, the orphan’ stears. 

Let the brave foldier mount the whirling car 

Deftruction fcatt’ring from his wheels of 
war, 

If through the world his daring actions 

 fhine 

From Ganges rolling torrent to the Rhine, 

Though fwift his re as the light’ ai: it 
flame, 

He finks in virtue, if he rife in fame; 

For meek humanity ftill interweaves 


The fhadowing yew amidft his laurel leaves. 


Around our little hill in brilliant rows 
Yieldinga beverage rich, the orchard grows, 
_ The verdantlandfcape fmiles, theenraptur’d 

fight | | 
Roves round the feene again with new 
delight. 
But while the praifes of this charming hill 


D 


( 38 ) 


The loit’ring verfe with love unfated fill, 
Say can that gentle being be forgot, 

‘The owner * fair of this alluring fpot ; 

By pity mov’d who clothes the friendlefs 

form 

Shiv’ring “neath piercing want’s inclement 
fiorm, 
With gentlelt care who iaialiids the thorny 


bed, 
W here pale difeafe reclinesits languid head, 
In ev'ry ftate where fad diftrefs appears, 
Wipes. from its furrow’d check the bitter 
tears, 
And pleas’d in charity’s mild paths to tread, 
Wreaths its warm mantle round the aching - 
head. : | 
As o’er the child of forrow fhe inclines, 
Religion’s glory round her forehead fhines, 


oR . SS SS 


* Lady Mill, 


( 39+) 


On her foft mind its heav’nly precepts prets, 
And give the melting heart new energy to 
blefs. 


But now near yonder golden cloud I view 
The fetting fun illume th’ horizon blue, | 
Its arrowy beams dance on the fparkling 

flood, 

And gild the waving branches of the wood : 
‘The dying breeze faint at the clofe of day 
Sighs a laft farewell to the parting ray ; 
‘The bird of eve beneath the hawthorn fhade 
Begins the foft the foothing ferenade : 

I paufe awhile to hear the melting fone 
Pour’d through the liquid air fo fweet along; 
And as the mournful melody goes by 


The heart to ev’ry note returns a figh :_ 


-. Butlo! fromyon dark hill the lamp of night 


Glances athwart the wave with filv’ry light, 
And fcatter’d from the wet-wing of the gale 


D2 


( 40 ) 
‘The drizzly fhow’r hovers o’er the vale, 
The fieaming dews all gather round the 
{pot, 
I feek the friendly thelter of my Cot. 


ADDRESS 


TO 
STROUD-WATER. 


Ud 
Written in a Grove near WHEATENHURST CHURCH, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: 


ee 


Liov'n fiream whofe noifelefs current 
foftly flows, 

Once more I view thee {cene of dear delight, 

Thy well known banks my truant fiep ftill 
knows; 

Their wild flow’rs ftill are grateful to my 
fight : 

Tho’ many a year has pafs’d fince that 
fond time — | 

When near thy wave my live-long day 
was fpent, 

D3 


( 42 ) 
I boded not (ah then in youth’s fair prime) 
The forrows which my woeful heart has 
rents : 
When fate malignant its fell poifon breath’d 
And wither’d every flow’r fantaftic ee had 


~ 


wreath’d. 


Here have I bent my fteps at peep of morn 

And pae’d along with unreluctant feet, 

While yet the dew drops hung upon the 

“* othorti 

_ (The owl juft fhrouded in its lone retreat) 

Here have I paus’d at fummer’s noon 
reclin’d 

Under the willow tree that fhades thy 
fhore, | 

Whilft ruftling in the breezes of the wind 

T’ve faintly heard the diftant Severn roar. 

Sublime its moanings floated on the gale, 

And breath’d a dying found along the verdant 

vale, 


( 43 ) 

Along thy margin green how oft I’ve 
firay’d - | 

At morn’s frefh dawn or at the penfive 
hour | 

When folemn ev’ning {preads its length- _ 
ning fhade | 

Heard on thy verdant banks the fheep-boy 
pour 

The fong of idleeous —I’ve paus’d and 
view d 

The patient angler near the rumbling mill 

That breaks with murmurs hoarfe the 
calmnefs ftill, 

Which elfe would dwell amidft this Solitude : 

Here have I ftood and fram’d my infant lays 


-Thofe air-blown bubbles bright that pleas’d. 


my boyifh days. , 


! And thou fweet water-fall,—what time the 
ftar 


( 44 ) 

Of night comes marching up the dufky wett, 

Blanch’d by dark groves bright glift’ning 
from afar, 

I faw thee in a robe of glory drett ; 

Fine as the waving light of fammer noon, 

Soft as the breeze that fweeps the ev’ning 

deep, 

Thy diftant warblings caus’d my earto fwoon 

Opprefs'd with {weetnefs in luxurious fleep. 
Ah who is he who knows not to admire 
Thy blaze of filv’ry gleam, and twinkling 


\ dance of fire. 


Oh I have gaz’d enraptur’d with the fcene, 
“Till dreams celeftial burft upon my foul, 

Sounds of delights from airy harps unfeen, 
Shades of the bleft whofe glitt’ring fkirts 


unroll* 


—* Gray. 


( 45 ) 
Elyfian groves whence cooling odours blow, 
Immingied rofes in deep-burning bluth, 

Effential light in rufhing gales that throw 

O’er fofteft thades of green a luftrous flufh ? 

The light-foot hours and nymphs of purpled 
wing =» 

Sporting with fmiling loves and zephyrs of 
the fpring. 


The neighbouring grove to contemplation 
dear 
(And can I ftill thofe joys tumultuous trace) 
In whofe clofe fhade I pour'd love's ardent 
pray 'r, A 
Gazing with maniac blifs on Hexze’s face 
With whom I oft have have wifh’d in 
humble life 
To pafs youth’s prime in fweetly loit’ring 
a phere, | 


Heedlefs of av’rice or ambition’s ftrife, 


( 46 ) 


My little bark o’er time’s calm wave to 
Heer: 
But cruth’d by fortune’s pow’r the forrowing 


{trains 


Sigh’d forth a fad adieu to thefe beloved 


plains. 


I view that tott’ring manfion once again: 
Where giant ruin ftalks with ruthlef ftride, 
Where are the vanifh’d beauties of the 
plain 
The rofe and violet in their bluthing pride ? 
No more is heard among thefe fcenes that 
voice | 
Of wifdom pure that gladden’d the fweet 
dells ; 
At poefy’s foft notes no more the woods 
rejoice, | 
But in their fhadesa gloomy filence dwells ; 


Broke only by thefe notes unlike that fire 


( 47 ) 
hat breath’d thou long-loft_ Genius* frei 
thy claffic lyre. 


‘The Church o’erlooks the wide extended 
mead 

Wath tow'r embattled.—Once I lov'd +o 
trace _ | 

Its ruftic ornaments, or flowly tread, 

‘The winding path near which in death's 
embrace, | 

Sleeps vice and virtue mingled in. the 
grave. 

Ah! let me now revifit thefe ftill fiones 

~Unmoulder’d yet, that winters’ blafiing 


brave 


* R.O. Campripce, Efq. Author of the Scribe- 
Jeriad (the only pure mock heroic in our language) 
the Indian War, feveral papers in the World, and 
fome Pieces in Dopstey’s Mifcellanies, 


( 48 ) 
Shielding from touch profane the facred 
_ bones 
Of villace maids and fwains who filent 
fleep, 
Yet,—ftay thy fiep too rath, why fhould’ft 
thou with to weep? > 
How frail is human hope! ah here repos’d 
In filent reft and mourn’dwith manya tear; 
In the cold grave (his earthly profpects) 
clos’d) - 
A youth to friendthip and to virtue dear. 
Stillin fond mem’ry’s breaft his image 
dwells, 
Affection burfis the confines of the grave ; 
The mind’s eye views him paufing in 
thefe dells, 
Or loit’ring near the Froom’s enamell'd 


wave, 


( 49 ) 
The haunts he lov’d,—but now with moaning 
wail, 
The fad ftream flowly winds along the level 
vale. 7 


There was a time when my diftracted brow 
With willows wan and fading flow’rs was 
hung ; 
I was not tutor’d to the world as now, 
But wayward, heedlefs, fanciful, andyoung, 
Abroad I wander'd, weeping and alone ; 
And hither bending my inftin@ive way, 
I fat me down and pour’d with artlefs moan 
A rade, uncouth, but fimple, feeling ldy. 
Oh! could’ft thou then my look of woe have 
--feen, 
Tt would have pierc’'d thy heart with agony 
moft keen. 


J was a blafted afh with mofs grown hoar, 


E 


( 50 ) 

Whofe finking arms with deep difirefS are 
clad ; 

My eyes grew dim, and on my cheek I 
wore | 

A haggard {mile quite woe-begone and fad : 

My ficken’d foul with languid faintnefs’ 
pind, | é 

I figh’d to die, and in my mufing gloom, 

With fcornful {mile before my fhuddering 


mind, 

Stood gazing Death, and pointed to the 
tomb ! 

My. knell was rung,—I dwelt among the 
dead, 


And on the faithful ftone my fad memorial 


read. 


And oft it was firange fancies fir’d my brain, 
‘Important childifhnefs and greatnefs wild, 


I play’d with woe and made my blifs of pain, 


( 51 ) 
At once was pleas’d and angry, wept and 
finil’d ; 7 
| T watch’d the feather floating down the 
ftream, | 
And laugh’d to fee it dance upon the wave, 
Then ftarted, and in blank extatic dream, 
-Look’d at the moon contem platively grave. 
Clot to my haunt the paffing trav ler came— 
With trembling hafie-I fled, and veil’d my 
bluthing fhame. 
How fadly Sek once thefe meadows 
were; 
The {welling fichs of faithful mem’ry prove; 
"Twas here I felt the blifs of pity’s tear, 
And heav’d the fervent throb of faithful 
love— 
That throb that breath’d as fcft and fonda 
_ figh 
As ever ftole from out the breaft of truth! 


E 2 


( 52 ) 
Delicious proof of heav’nly fympathy, 
The pure eftufion of unblemith’d youth. 
Though forrow’s pangs may now call forth 
the tear, 
I think how blefi I was. when I could linger 


here. 


Farewell, dear {ftream! no more thy banks 
I tread, . 

No more muft wander through thy neigh- 
bouring vale ; 

That time is paft when I have hufh’d my 
reed | 

To liften to the plaintive Nightingale. 

Ah me! whene'er J think on that paft hour 

~Whichnever can return, the fond tears flow 

Of deep regret, and to the winds I pour 


The forrowing fighs of unavailing woe. 


Deftin’d, alas! far from this fpot to roam, 


‘The wearied heart fiill pants to find its native — 


home. 


VERSES 
To 
R. L GWATKIN, ; Hsa. 
AN OLD SCHOOL-FELLOW. 


———————— 


W rapr in Reflection’s paufe, the penfive. 
mind 
With mem’ry fervid eye the paft{cene views , 
Thee, Gwatkin! there my heart delights to 
find, ) 
And melting at the name, the pleafing 
thought purfues. 


I dwell upon the joys of tender age, 
Ah’! joys too often mix’d with heart-felt pain ; 
ES 


( 54 ) 
When flow we toil’d through Maro’s polith’d 


pages . 
. Or lighter ran o’er Ovid's playful ftrain. 


The happy moment come, from durance free, 
How lightly did we brufh the verdant mead, 
Or in the well-worn path that crofs’d the lea, 
Chace with quick fteps the rolling circle’s 
{peed.* 


Thofe plays of frolic youth too quickly o’er— 
(How bleft if life could linger in this fcene) 
With ardent genius, fraught with claffic lore, 


You left with tearful eye our little green. 


Far off from thee my lot does fortune place ; 
Yet fill my bofom heaves with many a figh, 


BS. Gray’s Ode on a profpect of Eton, 


( 56 ) 


And the foul tires with Hope’s delufive chace, .. 


I with thy fympathizing {pirit nigh. 


Yet have I heard (how grateful was the found) 
That in th’ illumin’d page thy genius breathes, 
That warm with zeal you've trod the claffic 
eround, | 


That Poefy for thee her laurel wreathes. 


I've heard with raptur’d ear, that beauty’s 
| bloom, by 
With grateful love thy rifing years has bleft : 
Than wit, or wealth, or fame, a happier doom, 
If love be thine, let folly take the reft. 


I’ve heard, that fix’d to thy paternal fields, 
That blefling to be bleft thy only aim— 
Ah! poor te this the joys ambition yields, 
And mean the wretched impotence of 
fame. | 


(50) - 


Friend of my youth, farewell! though fat 
"unkind, 
Thy prefence to my fight may ftill deny, 
Thy boyith form, familiar to my mind, 
Still fills the gaze of Mem’ry’s faithful eye. 


And whilft (remote from thee) my wild lays flow 
Whilft languid Sorrow’s mournful plaints ar 
mine, eet ay 
Whilft my foul fhrinks beneath its weight ¢ 
woe, 
_ May every blifs untainted ftill be thine. 


ELEGY 
WRITTEN IN A 


LINGERING ILLNESS. 


AMBOYHOH F See 


f 


Now peep the ftars, and o’er the dewy meads 
His monfter limbs the giant fhadow fpreads ; 
The fabled dance the little fairy leads, 
And with light foot the velvet circle treads. 


"Tis folemn darknefs, and the Lord of Day, 
Like a tir'd Hero, woos the fea’s embrace; 
While virgin fears remov'd, in mantle grey, ~ 


The chafte nun, Ey’ning, walks in fober pace. 


( 58 ) 


One fhort hour fince all nature wore a fmile, 
And fportive flocks gay frolic’d on her breaft ; 
But now inactive fcenes the hours beguile, 


For all is ftillnefs, folitude, and reft. 


The fons of labor prefs the couch of eafe, 
Ev’n care is hufh’d, and pain forgets to fmart ; 
On mis'ry’s face now dwells the look of peace. 


Tho’ grief may ftill corrode the fleeplefs heart 


soft be their dreams, and whilfi each eye isclos’d, 
Let bufy action claim from care a fpace ; 
For fome few hours be every pang repos’d, 


Let anguifh melt away in fleep’s embrace. 


Ah! fweet to all but me its poppy blooms— 
Me fated now to prefs a thorny bed— 
Me whom the fate of dire diforder dooms 


‘To view invain night’sfoothing mantle fpread. 


(59 ) | | 
Yet though depriv’d of day’s enamell’d glare, 
Of all its fcenery to charm the eye. 
And tho’ deny’d the robe of fleep to wear, 


Still let reflection’s moral aid be nigh. 


But whilft pale ficknefs (of clear thought the 
night) : 
Spreads her dim curtain o'er the aching brain, 
Can’ft thou, my foul, ev’n in difeafe’s fpite 


Attempt to moralize ‘midft grief and pain ? 


Yet fure th’ immortal fpark may feek the fky 
_ Thro’ the meek paths by fweet Religion trod; 
The fenfe of earthly forrow cafting by, 

May feek, may worfhip, may adore its God. 


Oh! let my ardent fpirit grateful prove, 
That thro’ thefe dreadful pangs ’twixt life and 
death, | 
ftill do breathe to blefs that pitying love 


( 60 ) 


Whofe goodnefs lent awhile the quivering 
breath. 7 


Yet how does ficknefs with Camelion pow’r, 
From gloomy Nature catch a tainted hue; 
Each object fafhion’d to the forrowing hour, 


Seems iffued from creation’s hand anew. 


For all was gay whilft youth and health we 
| mine, 

"Nor grief nor care could interpofe betweer 

By nature warnrd, the heart without defign 
Caught joy’s warm thrill from every pail: 


{cene. 


Dear, fweet remembrances of happy life! 
Ev’n now by mem’ry’s aid my foul is mo 

And fpurning all the pangs of prefent firife, 
Dwells on the pleafures once fo fondly lo 


( 61 ) 


But oh, you’re gone! and what is human joy, 
Stript of the tints by flatt’ring fancy fpread ; 
The bofom lofes every {weet employ, 


When eager hope and rofy health are fled. 


For early youth refifts the fhafts of woe, 
And fprings to pleafure with elaftic force : 

Ah, then the rapid tides of life o'erflow, 
Whilft age perceives them fiagnate in their , 


courfe. : 


Then farewell earthly blifs, the glowing mind 
With ardent zeal a better path thal] try ; 
And leaving meaner cares far—far behind, 


Pant for more happy {cenes beyond the fky. 


Vou. II. BP 


3 Awnp art thou gone, affociate of my youth ? 

Snatch’d from a faithful friend that lov’d thee 
well ? 

Nought could avail thy goodnefs nor thy truth, 


Thou pattern for good cats, alas! farewell! — 


Yet though thy limbs by death’s cold hand are 
laid, | 
Ah! numb’d and ftiff in yonder little grave, 
Thy dear remains the willow-boughs hail fhade, 
And bending o’er them fadly fhall they wave. 

F 2 


( 64 ) 


Think not becaufe the gloomy tyrant’s dart 
Has pierc’d thee through and ftopp’d thy 
panting breath, 
Efteem for thee can leave my grateful heart, 
Or love be buried in the grave of death, 


No, thou poor pufs! whilft mem’ry claims a tear, 
hat faithful chryftal drop for thee thall flow 
Inceflant flow—and wet thy little bier, 
While keen refleCtion wakes the throb of woe, 


For fure thy gentle heart thy mafter lov’d 
With love as pure as ever cat could feel ; 

Thy graceful pur how often have I prov’d 
Return fo grateful for the daily meal. 


But now no more thy frolic tricks delight 
Before the fparkling faggot on the hearth ; 
No more thy gambols chear the winter’s night— 

Ah no! thou lieft beneath yon fod of earth. 


(05 ) 


Nomore with goodnefs fweet mySrenia’s hand 
_ Shall ftroke thy down or pat thy little head ; 
No more, as oft it wont at her command, 


Is for thy morning meal the table fpread. 


Thy plaintive mew no more the heart thal! melt, 
Struck mute by death the mufick of thy 
tongue ; 
Ah me! what thrills my raptur’d bofom felt, 
When thro’ the air thy midnight love-note 


rung. 


heard, alas! thy piercing, dying moan, 

Saw the dim’d luftre of thy once bright eye; 
I faw thee heave, alas! the laft, laft groan— 

Oh! echoed by my bofom’s heart-felt figh. — 


Who now the dainties of my board fhall guard, 
Who now the nimble-footed moufe fhall 
feize > | 
F 3 


( 06 ) 


No more thou lap’fi the milk, the fweet reward 


For many a well-fav’d pye and B01 old 
cheefe. 


The wily {parrow too thy wonted prey, 
Fearlefs may now his daring path purfue ; 
Fearlefs may chirp upon the leafy fpray, 


And meet no rude affault, my pufs, from you. 


Ah! do not triumph in her early fate, 
Nor pour the fong of gladnefs o’er her grave ; 
Know, thoughtlefs birds, that furely foon or late, 
No flight of yours fhall from my fury fave. 


The well-aim’d tube fhall ftop your fluttering 
breath— 


Oblations grateful to my cat ye go: 


The fweet revenge fhall foothe her fhade in 
death— 


The fweet revenge fhall mitigate my woe. 


( 67°) 


Then pufs farewell! and through the world fo 
wide, 
May every worthy cat be lov’d like thee ; 
And may my worthieft friend if often try’d 
Be found, ah feeling rare! to love like thee. 
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BL BG. ¥ 


Written in December, 1791. 


Tae chill ftorm blows, and never to return, 
In fighing gales fwift flies the parting year ; 
Hanging her yellow wreath on Autumn’s urn, 


Now drear December drops her fullen tear. 


No bird of twilight as in fummer’s bloom, 
With her foft fong now cheers the lone wood’s 
fhade ; 
(How oft fweet Robin at eve’s growing gloom 
_T’ve liften’d to thy foothing ferenade). | 


( 70 ) 
No leafy chefnut’s dark majeftic bough 
Shades the green furface of the daified law 
Or o’er the happy valley hanging low, 
From day’s meridian ici the panti: 
fawn. 


No fmiling harveft waves its golden ears 
Bending beneath foft Zephyr’s gentle gale 

No blooming April theds her fhort-lived tear 
Sure earneft of a charming May-blown ya! 


Dire contraft—now quick down the rocky fice 

From crag to crag the melted fnow-ftor 
pours ; 

ao ru{hing onwards with deftrutive fweep,, 


Rolls in wild torrents to the river’s fhores. 


Scatt’ring the fnow that hung upon the thorn: 
In hollow whiftlings raves the bleak nortl 
eatt ; 


eas, 
ind riding on the wet-wing of the morn, 
To its lone fhelter drives the fhiv’ring beat, 


\gain it roars—all nature hears the crafh— 
The Peafant trembles in his propt abode, 

seft through the crazy roof the white heaps dafh, 
May fink his cot beneath the whelming load. 


n this cold difmal {cene of wintry woe, 
Where fhall the foul of feeling fondly ftray ? 
Where do the genial ftreams of pleafure flow, 


» To tempt a pilgrim thro’ the chearlefs way ? 


Yes blifs is mine—my lovely Laura’s charms 
Lures my fond footfteps to her cottage door ; 
Phe fwect idea all my bofom warms, 


I think on her and winter chills no more. 


Ah, deareft maid! thy goodnefs and thy truth 
Decks thy gay garden with the bloomof May; 


(72) 
The ardent foul of thy adoring youth 
Recalls the twitt’ring bird on every fpray. 


O may thy heart allow my image room— 
‘Throw frozen winter from that {weet recefs 
May flow'rs of Love in that dear bofom bloom 
And everlatling fpring thy faithful fwain wil 
blefs. 


THE 


- 


CUCKOO O. 


SWEET harbinger of Spring, thou bird of joy, 
Flope ftrews at thy approach her glitt’ring 
flow’rs, 
Gay pleafure fwells the breaft without alloy, 
And peace and plenty hail the frolic hours. 


Now rofy health her vig’rous pinion fpreads, 
Borne on the murmurs of the weftern gale ; 
Or with light foot th’ unbending verdure treads, 
And waves her {ceptre o’erth’ emblofiom’d yale. 

Vox. II, G 


(74) 


What tho’ thy note be rude—to my fond ear 
Still fweet and welcome is the foothing ftrain. 
Quaint bird I love thee well—no rival fear, 


All other fongfiers {well the note in vain. 


_ The Lark, fwift mounting from her bed of green, 
Can ne'er like thee my glowing bofom warm; 
And at thy coming I the time have feen 
W hen Philomela’s plaint had loft its charm. 


- For now the foul can burft the mental chain 
- Which icy winter ’crofs her pleafures threw :: 
Now ardent fancy’s flow’rs may bloom again, 


All nature burfts upon the foul anew. 


Eager and warm my fair one’s form I trace, 
Love fhoots his piercing dart thro’ every vein; 
I dwell with rapture on my Hebe’s face, 


I prefs her to my beating heart again. 


(75) 
Sweet magic joys, ah whither will ye fly, 
With fhort-liv’'d tranfports thus to mock my 
foul? 3 
When youth and hope are fled, ah! tell me | 
why . 


Does glowing paffion rage without controul? 


Yet thou aflotiate dear of May’s foft fcene, 
Ah! do not ceafe thy {weet unvaried fong : 

Nature to thee profufely pours her green, 
And lift’ning Phoebus does his day prolong. 


And ftill whilft fammer blooms thy note purfue, 
Still pour thy cadence from the leafy {pray ; — 

Let op’ning flow’rs falute thy happy view, 
But quit their bloffoms as they fade away. 
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‘Tue drear blaft whiftles through the dufky 
fky, “?. 
And {weeps the blue waves of the foaming 
main ; ; 
Nature’s gay {kirts in loofe diforder fly, 
And pleafure paufes ere it leaves the plain. 


Oétober rufhing from his bleak fojourn, 
O’er the wide wafte the yellow foliage pours ; 
Opes wide the waters of his drizzly urn, 


Drenching with frequent rains the fhrivel’d 
flowers. 


2 


G 3 


( #50) 


No more, as oft it wont, the dying gale 
Sleeps on the bofom of the filv’ry vale : 

No fpicy odours fcent the flow’ry wave, 
No fabled Naids in the fountains lave. 


No more the merry {wains their wake-times keep 
By the foft murmurs of the rippling ftream ; 
Stript of its charms, all nature’s wrapt in fleep, 


Poetic fancy feems itfelf to dream. 


Spring, like a gay coquette, unfolds her charms, 
That fwell luxuriant to the gazer’s view ; 
Her op’ning bloom the panting bofom warms, 


Whofe every tint enchants, and all is new. 


But chilling autumn’s like the chaften’d prude, 
That fhuns the love-looks of the young and 
gay 3 
Retreating ftill difdaining to be fued, 
Her charms decreafe with each returning day. 


(79) 
Let avarice pale its featter’d riches view, 
Like nature’s wrecks upon this dreary fpot ; 
Let humble pride no {welling hopes renew— 


- Ambition learn contentment with its lot. 


The Hero too (if other leffons fail) 
That finks his country in the gulf of woe, 
Whilft his ear riots at the bloody tale, 


An earneft of his future fate may know. 


For as the trees that late adorn’d the land, 
Of their green honors naked {horn and bare, 
So time will come when awful virtue’s hand 
~The tarnifh’d laurel from his brow ‘hall tear. 


Yes! all that valour, all that wit can give, 
Muft fade like autumn’s leaves before the 
blatt ; | 
The buds of playful hope can never live 
In life’s cold winter—oh ! they wither faft, 


( 80) 


Ah, then! while youth and blooming healtt 
are ours, 
O’er our frail hearts may wifdom dart a ray 
And piety to cheer our clofing hours, 
‘The mirror fair of future blifs.difplay. 


aoe 


Se ke 


THE 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 


4a gentle flow’r whofe foft and modeft ray 

Throws her white luftre o’er the twilight 
gloom ; 

‘hat meekly op’ning with the clofing day, 


Waves a rich garland round its early tomb, 


‘he bird of eve approves her darling flow’r, 
And pours her ftrains the waving bough 
beneath : 
How fweet at that ftill, folitary hour, 
To hear thro’ diftant groves the glowing fon- 


nets breathe). 


( 82 ) 
Oh! may my heart, of fafhion’s fetters tir’d, 
(Life’s gaudy, fluttering feenes, left far behinc 
In the cool fhade of folitude retir’d, 


Indulge the genial current of the mind. 


And like the ev’ning flowret’s lucid bloom 
That thuns the notice of the dazzling day, 

' So may I wifely fpend the hours to come, 

_ Far from the circles of the rich and gay. — 


Heedlefs of blame the foul can then o’erflow, 
Each debt of meek humanity be paid ; 

Safe from rude blafts my merits then can blow 
For virtue bloffoms beft in lone retirement’ 


fhade., 
% 


Gay pomp of Spring, whofe bold afpiring 
head | 
With fplendor rifes to the funny day, 
Full of thofe blooms that nature e’er can fhed, 
Thou gaudieft flow’ that hails the lovely 
May. 


Without referve thy vivid tints unfold, 
Rob’d in rich luftre, quick thy bloffoms glow 
With tyrian purple, and with flaming gold, 
The firipe fo various, and the ground of fnow. 


4 


( 84 ) 


Ah! why did nature fuch profufion yield, 
Why foon in duft is thy bright foliage laid 
Why to this tranfient emprefs of the field, 


_ Are peerlefs beauties giv’n fo foon to fade : 


Yes too foon gone—thofe fragile leaves that ne 
With fuch unrivall’d glitt’ring colors thine 
In one fhort week, alas! fhall ceafe to glow- 
What gay, but fhort-liv’d vanity, is thine. 


So Kings that boafi of fplendor and of pow’r, 
Whofe fceptres o’er the proftrate nations wav 

Oft like the with’ring glories of a flow’r, 
Sink, the fad viGims of an early grave. 


5 = 


NOVEMBER. 


mame OWA OS 


"Tse year declining haftens to the clofe, 
Chill nature fhivers to the dreary blaft ; 

On the bare fpray the once gay fongfters doze, 
And mirth’s fweet fong and roundelay is patt. 


The rippling ftream that erft fo gently flow’d 
In fmooth foft murmurs round the flow’r- 
fring’d vale, 
With thick’ned waters now, and roarings loud, 


Remurmurs hoarfe to autumn’s hollow gale, 


H 


( 86 ) 


Drear, dark, and difinal is the rude rough fcene, 
The fpent year paufes ere it finks to reft ; 
The mind reflective turns its eye within, 
And finds content the funthine of the breaft. 


Yes! though dark tempefts rattle thro’ the fky, 
And vivid lightnings flafh from pole to pole, 
The ftainlefs corfcience does the ftrife defy, 
And beamsa fummer’s warmth upon the 
foul. 


Religion meekly mild unfolds her charms, 
And pours upon the heart her cloudlefs ray, 
To the pierc’d mourner opes her peaceful arms, 
And clothes Novemger with the bloom of 

May. . 


THE 


DREAM. 


W HEN the tir'd eye is clos’d by balmy fleep, ' 
And nature finks within her clote embrace, : 
When opiate draughts o’er all the fenfes creep, 
The reftlefs foul purfues her wand’ring chace. 


Then fancy on her light-wing hovering round, 
Spreads her gay tints fantaftically vain— 

- What vivid verdure decks the fairy ground, 

What wild ideas float upon the brain. 


H 2 


_.( 88 ) 
But oh! how foon the airy bubble flies, 


How foon its variegated colors fade; _ 
Like the red ftar that fhoots acrofs the fkies, 
Low in the gloom its fhort-liv’d glory’s laid. 


In life’s gay fpring thus hope’s énchanting ray, 
Whilft youth’s warm thrill the beating bofom 
move, ; 
Paints to the foul an ever blooming May, 
Of friendthip true, of warm and conftant love. 


Ah! wifhes vain of life, how foon you fly,— 
The hurt foul fhrinks at her illufive dream : 
To atoms cruth’d, the bafelefs pleafures lie, 


Gone like the vifions of the morning beam. 


TO: THE 


Ty. sor’ tHe VAP: 


Dear flow’r that near the friendly hawthorn 
blows, | | | 
With bending cup all deck’d in virgin white ; 
Beneath thy fhelt’ring leaf thy beauty glows, 
But fweetly modett fhuns the glare of light. 


Juft emblem thou of lovely Stella’s mind, 
Whofe every fmile the graces mild adorn ; 

Shelter’d by modefty from life’s rude wind, 

_ She charms as bloffoms ‘neath the a PeneIns 


thorn. 
H 3 


( 90 ) 
The loud rough blaft that whiftles through the 
iky, 
May tear the flow’r that feeks the fun’s em- 
brace ; 
But fafe beneath the green leaf doft thou lie, 
And in the fhrouding foliage hideft thy face. 


So man that braves the ftormy gales of life, 
And bares his breaft to fortune’s piercing blow, 
‘Too often launches forth on feas of ftrife— 


Too often finks, whelm’d by the waves of woe. 


The wife, regardlefs of an empty name, 
For better peace refigns the fhadowy blifS of 
fame. | 


VERSES. 
ON AN 


AIR-BALLOON. 


STRANGER! whoe’er thou art, whofe ga- 
zing eye 
Ts fix’d with wonder on this novel fcene : 
Tgnoble on the ground behold me lie, 
And kifs, indignant kifs the level green. 


From Cloe’s hand Iaunch’d forth in fields of air, 
Swift as the bolt of Heav'n I took my flight : 
Child of the wind, I flutter’d here and there, 


Till clouds obfcur’d. me from the gazer’s 
fight. 


( 92 ) 


Long while held on my daring, rapid courfe, 
I travers’d worlds where eagles never flew: 
With firengthen’d wing and undiminith’d force 


Far from the keeneft ken of mortal view. 


Bat fate, alas! to check my tow’ring pride, 
At length has laid me at thy feet thus low; 
Let not thy pity be to me deny’d ; 
But at my fate one tender figh beftow. 


Art thou to mad ambition now a flave? 

Doft thou {till hope in higher walks to fhine. 
Tutor’d by me thy dear contentment fave, 

Or prophecy thy future fate by mine. 


If yet a youth, the moral leffon hear, 
For O, believe! thou canft not know too foor 
A truth (which addedyears will makemore clear 
That vain Ambition is an 4r-Balloon. 


SONNETS. 


{ 95) 


_ SONNET 
TO 


P Of TR: 


\WEET Nymph! I woo thee from thy lone 
retreat, 
‘Whether on mountains wild thou lov’ft to 
dwell, 
ir in fome fhady valley choofe thy feat, 
Sweet Nymph ! I woo the from thy moffy cell. 


an’{t thou to aching hearts like mine give 
peace ? 
To fmiles transform the haggard looks of woe? 


an’ ft thou bid forrow’s burfting figh to ceafe ? 


The wan cheek’s furrowing tear forget to flow? 


(96 ) 
No, fweet companion thou of human grief, 
Daughter of feeling, here thy pow’r is vain 
At leaft but fmall,+-then give that {mall relie 
And fheathe awhile thepiercing flings of pz 
Now o’er my heart thy gentle influence pou 
To foothe (what time thou wilt) my heavy he 


( 97 ) 


SONNET 


WRITTEN IN 


TINTERN ABBEY, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


AADMIRING firanger, that with Ing'ring 
2 ee eee | : | 
Enchain’d by wonder, paufes on this green ; 
Where thy enraptur’d fight the dark woods meet, 


Ah! reft awhile, and contemplate the fcene. — 


Thefe hoary pillars clasp’d by ivy round, 
This hallow’d floor by holy footfteps trod, 
The mould’ring choir by fpreading mofs em- 
brown’d, 
Where fatting faints devoutly hymn’d their 
God. ; 


( 98 ) 


Unpitying Time, with flow but certain fweep, 
Has laid, alas! their ancient fplendor low: 
Yet here let Pilgrims, while they mufe and weep, 

Think on the leffon that from hence may flow. 
Like their's, how foon may be the tott’ring ftate 


Of man,—the temple of a fhorter date. 


( 99 ) 


SONNET 


TO 


SA EP RLN 4, 


Rott, rapid fream, and lath thy crumbling 
| fhore, i 

Tofs thy white foam in furges o’er the plain ; 
Let thy refiftlefs flood in roarings pour 

Its world of waters from the Atlantic main. 


Roll on ye waves, fit emblems of that mind, 
“Where youthful paffion lords.it on herthrone; 

As thy fierce furge is by no bounds confin’d, 
So paffions break the bars of reafon down. 


re 


( 100 ) 


But when fage nature checks thy dreadful force, 
And ftays the fury of thy boiling Boar, 

Thy ebbing waters gently bend their course, 
In foft fmooth currents down the winding 


fhore. 


So early paffions paft by age furvey’d, 
We look with wonder at the wrecks they made. 


( Ae ) 


SONNET 
TO A 
LOFTY sur BARREN 


PRECIPICE. 


‘TREMENDOUS cliff, that lift’ thy dark 
front high, 
Daring the rudeft rufhing of the gale; 
Whofe ftudded turban is the ftarry fky, 


Thou frown’ft terrific o’er the verdant yale, 


- From thy rough fide perpetual torrents flow, | 

No lowing herds amidft thy rocks can feed ; 

Bleak as they are, and wild, and cloth’d in 
fnow, 


The eagle fcreameth there,and yultures breed, — 


1.3 


(102 ) 


Difmal and great thou art. Yet life is so: 
The rich and proud that tow’r above the reft,, 

Live but the blafting ftorms of fate to know, 
While pride unfatisfied corrodes the breatt. 


| The wise man quits the high but fterile ground: 
Blifs in life’s lowly vale alone is found. 


( 103 ) 


SONNET 
TO, A 


DL .ORM Y NIGH; 


SpREAD thy dark aie vel, O dufky 
night, 
O’er nature's charms, while through eiaies 
lonely way 
I bend my penfive fteps; from human fight 
Deep hidden, and the garnith glare of day. 


From yon brown. mould’ring tow’r the owlet 
{creams, 
In union fad with my defpairing foul ; 
While glimm’ring to the moon Sabrina’s ftreams 
With lulling moan along the quickfands roll. 


( 104 ) 


- The black clouds low’r—O come thou ftorm fo 
wild, 

~ Dah thy rude rain on my unfhelter'd head ; 
Thy favage mufic fuits deep forrow’s child, 
Whofe hope of earthly blifs is ever fled. 


Still let the ftormy winds fweep through the fky, 


Here nature fhares with me the tear and figh. 


( 105 ) 


SONNET 


WRITTEN IN A 


RU BLA Ee 6 BOY 


AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


2-£s,—in this winding way that fkirts the grove 

We oft have paus’d and loiter’d near the rill; 
At day’s mild clofe how did we love to rove, 

Along the daified vale, or o’er the breezy 
hill. | 


The winter’s froft that blooming bow’rhas fpar’d, 
Where nature through the air her fragrance 
| flung ; | | | 
There have I fat and thy {weet converfe heard, 
Whilft on thy maxims wife, my raptur’d ear 
has hung. 


( 106 ) 


'Thefe beams of blifs by clouds were foon o’ercat 
Yet near this fpot oft let me penfive ftray ; 
Mufe on the fond remembrance of the paft, 


And breathe to floating gales the folitary fa, 


May fmiling fortune’s richeft ftores be thine, 
Though forrow’s bitter tear, and mifery’s pan 
be mine. 


_ 


(ae. 


SONNET 
TO 


Wel Nn TER, 


Hat dreary gloom, how foothing to the 
foul, | : 
Care-ftruck, and fhrinking from its weight 
of woes, 
On that cold cliff whence dafhing waters roll, 


I'll lean my aching head unufed to foft repofe. 


Sad is fair nature’s face, all wrapt in fhade, 
Leaflefs the tree, and dumb the linnet’s fong; 
No chearful founds the lift’ning ear invade, 


The bleak winds difmal moan and howl along. 


( OB )r 
Charm’d with this fcene, with pleafure I can fe 
The brown heath, bare wood, and the ruth 
moor : 
“Tis nature kind in fympathy with me, 
Who now her lulling fighs in pity pours. 


Time drop thy wing, no more let fpring returr 


More grateful to my foul let nature ever mourr 


( 109 ) 


SONNET 
ro 
eee 
WRITTEN ON A SUMMER EVENING. 


e | 

SWEET foother of the melancholy breafi, 
Companion dear to thofe that love to weep ; 

Come thou and huth the paffions into reft, 
Lull the wild whirlwinds of the foul to fleep. 


Yes thou art here—each rutiling leaf is fill, 
The bird of eve pours not the fong of woe; 
J hear no murmurs of the purling rill, 
The fighing winds are {pent and ceafe to 
blow. | 


( 110 ) 


Fancy paints forrow leaning o’er her urn, 

The long veil fhadowing o’er her vyifage pale : 
Let me, her genuine child, my mis’ries mourn, 
With tears unceafing in this lonely vale. 

_ Fafhion’s gay fons thy prefence may not bear, 
More grateful thou to grief than fathion’s 
“ garifp glare. 


? 


(111 } 


SONNET 
TO 


MEMO BX: 


K ULL well I trace the fcenes of younger years, 
How often on the green-fward have I rov'd, 
(Ere the red ray had drank the morning’s tears) 


And mus’d along the path my fancy lov’d. 


The notes of joy (I faintly hear them now) 
Once did my heart’s affliCions keen beguile, 

And once they flightly heal’d the wounds of woe, 
And fpread o’er tear-worn cheeks a tranfient 


fmile. 


ae (192) 


o 


Of early joy thefe marks how faint and rare ! 

How deep engrav’d the harrowing ftrokes of 
grief ! | 

Lo the hurt bofom canker’d o’er with care, 

Pleafures once flown can give but flight 
relief. 
Hard fate alas! of wretched human kind, 
That mis’ry’s piercing pangs fhould ever wound 


the mind, . 


i 


( 113 ) 


SONNET 
- TO 
' ee © Betas ante 3 


Au dear affociate of Youth’s tender days, 

When round my heart my Laura’s charms_ 
entwin’d: | 

When ardent fighs quick blew the kindlin g rays, 

That flafh’d the flames of phrenzy on the 


mind, 


Art thou of human kind the dreadful curfe ? 
For fure thy poifons cauterize the foul ; 

Or of contentment {weet the foothing nurfe, 
When o’er the felling heart thy mighty 


raptures roll. 


K 3 


(dan) 


O thou art both, for midft the pangs of pain, 
Warm hope and joy in quick fucceffion flow, 
And floods of blifs too mighty to fuftain, 
A moment check the bitter waves of woe. 
Still varying Goddefs, {till we bow to thee, 
Thou daughter bland of Senfibility. 


(115 ) 


SONNET. 
aoe sa 


PATIEN GC 


SWEET child of reafon pure, whofe gentle 
- pow'r | | | 
Can cheer ev’n poverty’s defponding brow, 
Can foothe with accent mild that lucklefs hour 
When nature bids the bitter tear to flow. 


For thou canft fmile when life’s rude ftorms 
| defcend, | 
Tho’ thy meek bofom ev’ry infult prove, 
Can bear (thy hardett tafk) th’ ungrateful friend, 
Bear with unbeating heart, the cold returns 
of love, 


( 116 ) 


Thou turn’ft to down the thorny bed of care, 

Thou art the pris’ner’s friend in dungeons 
dank, | 

Filld with thy cacti pow’r ee learns to bear 

~The door’s harfh creak, the horrid fetter’s 


clank. 
O whilft I journey through this world of grief, 


Still pour thy foothing balm to give my foul 
relief. 


TO 
HORROR, 


WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE SEVERN. 


Tae charms of life are fled; youth, wealth, 
and fame : 
No more with envious eye my fancy views ; 
Hope as delufive as the meteor’s flame, 


Sunk in defpair my foul no more purfues. 


Here where fcarce heard by me the wild waves 
roar, | 
I pour the burfting torrent from my eye, 
My deep moans echo round the winding fhore, 


The hollow wind refponfes to my figh. 


{ 118 4 


Horror vlood-ey'd ftalks through the gloon 


. fhade, 
Come thou fell fiend my roamings wi 

attend 
Through the wet grafs that ae the tow 

decay’d, 


- “Ah come my fole companion and my friend 


Thy gloomy prefence gives a fad relief 
To the fhrunk heart that bleeds with unex 
tinguithed grief. 


( 119 ) 


SONNET 
eee 


CH A Rhy 


Vittp Heav’n-born Nymph, whofe foft and 
holy flame, | 
Beams a warm ray upon the chilly breaft, 
That cheers with afpect warm the weary frame, 


And foothes the fighs of poverty to reft. 


‘riend to the friendlefs when the cruel frown, 
Of an unfeeling world the meek heart bows, 

When pinching want breaks thefunk fpirit down, 
The whole foul bending ’neath its weight of 


woes ; 


(120! )> 


Thine is the fire that lights the languid eye, 
And fpreads a warm glow o’er the gratef 
| cheek, | 

Like the mild midnight miftrefs of the fky, 
When thro’ the dark’ning cloud her beam 


white rays break. | 


O may my heart in thy warm caufe fincere, 


From mis’ry’s haggard face flill wipe the tear. 


( 121 ) 


SONNET 
WRITTEN ON A SERENE 


EVENING. 


SOLEMN and fill all nature feems to mute, 
The gilded clouds flow fweep alon g the fky; 
On the green mead cool ev’ning fheds its dews, 


The moaning breeze forgets its wonted figh. 


O let me, at the rough oak’s knotty root 
Reclin’d, awhile enjoy the hour ferene, 
such placid fcenes the penfive bofom fuit, 
Yes, let me linger on the dark’ning green. 
L 


(3224) 


Fend fancy here fhall blefs me with her dream, 
Here warbling poefy fhall pour its fong, 
And (happy love and fame its conftant theme) 
Here hope her bafelefs vifion may prolong, 


To foothe the painful throbbings of the heart 
Save where the fiend Defpair has fix’d his 
poifon’d dart. 


( 123 ) 


SONNET 
ON REVISITING THE SCENES OF 


CHILDHOOD. 


O LET me hafien to the facred fpot 
Where childhood’s fportive hours were gaily 
{fpent, 
- When playing on the green before my cot 
The rude blaft never check’d the current of 


content. 


_ Here, fimple nature faften’d on the foul, 
Frolic and light the paffing minutes flew, 
And, pleas’d, my heart could fee thofe minutes 

roll, 
When nought but hope and joy the tender 
bosom knew. 


L 2 
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And though in many ftorms of boift’rous life, 
Their rude and cruel buffetings I’ve borne, 
Midst the world’s scorn, and midst the passion’s 

firife, | 
Still for my native home has figh’d my _ heart 


forlorn. 


The failor tofs’d upon the ftormy main, 
Ubus fondly pants for parent fhores again. ° 


(225 .) 


SONNET 


TO MY ABSENT FRIEND, 


EDWARD JENNER, M. D. F.R. 5. 


Ort have I heard thee near thy glaffy ftream 
Pour th’ impaffion’d tones of genius wild, | 
When (love or friendfhip warm thy glowing 
theme) | 

Icall’d thee young-eyed fancy’s darling child. 


Ab! now no more thy fweetly foothing ftrains, 
Roll through the dark groves or the pan: ring 
reeds, 
Thy genial fpirit fled, my ee come . 
Thy claffic genius pure, no more my wild lay 
leads, 
LS 
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You taught my infant numbers to pourtray 
The paffions’ force and nature’s vernal fcene, 
You mark’d the truant verfe’s devious way 


And threw o’er vagrant lines ftrong Judg- 


ment’s eye ferene. 


Loft to thy friendly care the forrowing muse, 
Forlorn without a guide her heedlefs path 
purfues, | 


(197) 


SONNET 
ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE AVON NEAR 


BRISTOL HOTWELLS., 


Au me !_ how oft with flow and ling’ring feet, 
Avon I’ve trod thy grafs-grown fedgy fide, 
~ And here once more thy verdant fhore I greet, 


And view with raptar’d eye thy yellow tide. 


Here my romantic morn of youth was fpent, 
Here innocent I pafs’d the liftlefs day ; 
Hope ever fpringing blofsom’d with content, 
While on thy flow’ry banks I pour’d the 
childith lay. | 


(128) 
O now again I hear thy murmurs flow, 
I fee the alders o’er the low waves bend, 


And fure thefe fcenes muft{weeteft peace beftow: 
They feem the foothingsof a much lov’d friend. 


Farewell dear ftream, ah far from thee I go, 
Perhaps from paths of peace to thofe of tearful 


woe. 


SONNET 
TO 


MORNING. 


Au! let me wake while yet the clear dews 
fpread 7 
Their pearly moifture o’er the mifty fields, 
And there inhale the fweets the feafon yields, 
While with a hafty flep I brufh the verdant 


mead. 


Frefh is the morn of life like April’s drefs, 
Hope like the mounting fky-lark carrols {weet, 

* With eager hafte we fpring, young blifsto meet, 

And fondly think each fcene has pow’r to blefs. 


( 130 ) 


But foon dark ev’ning comes with fombrou 
wing, 

And o’er day’s glitt’ring lufire throws its veil 

And baffled Hope can now no more prevail 

Nor touch on Pleafure’s lyre the trembling 


firing. 


But ere dread Night hall {preadits cloud forlorn: 


I'll feek that happy clime where blooms eterna 
Morn. 


( 131 ) 


SONNET 


TO 


A GLOW-WORM. 


Fine animated gem, whofe fparkling light, 
As on the verdant bank thou liest reclin’d, 

Spangles with gold the fable fkirts of night, 
Thy bright beam wakes th’ tray 'Iler’s fleeping 

mind. 

O’er thee the blafts of Heav’n innoxious blow, 
Safe from the rufhing wild ftorm is thy feat, 

Under the fhelt’ring leaf thy beauties glow, 
How man might envy thy obfcure retreat. 


[ 382 ) 


Modeft and meek thou fhun’ft the glare of day 
Hidden within its fhell thy little head ; 

Could he like thee but fhun Ambition’s ray, © 
Content the placid paths of life to tread : 


His frequent fighs of forrow then would ceafe,, 
Sighs pour'd at blafted hopes and murdere 


peace. 


( 133 } 


SONNET 


~ 


WRITTEN UNDER A LOFTY CLIFF ON THE ~ 


BANKS OF THE SEVERN ON A 


SUMMER'S EVENING. > 


Tue fcreaming Sea-Gull ‘wheels his circling — 
flight, 
The dying breezes courfe along the fhore, 
The wild floods flowly fettling ceafe to roar, 
And filence creeps behind the fteps of night. 
This craggy Cliff more pond’rous on its bafe, 


Now feems tolean.*—The winter whirlwinds 
fleep ; 


* It feems to be a general effect of light, to detract from 
heavinefs of appearance, 


M 


€ 7345 


The moon-beams play upon the placid deep, 
Entranc’d I lie reclin’d and feem to trace 
The time when here the harping Bards of Yore, 

With awful prophecy’s impreffive air, 

Sung to the ear appall’d of mute defpair 
The tale of fufure ages.—On this fhore 
Where nature blends herbeauteous and fublime, - 
O let me wafte what yet remains of manhood’s 


prime, 


(336) 


SONNET 
WRITTEN IN THE GROUNDS ADJOINING TO 


BERKELEY-C ASTLE, 
GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


Ty E. JENNER, M.D. F.R.S. 


: Ort have we wandered near thefe antique 
tow’rs, | if 
And view’d the proud keep with afpiring head 
Frown o’er the level lea. Ah! xow I tread 
The well-known paths alone. How fweet the 
hours, 3 
~ Here Jenner, pafs’d with thee ! I paufe and turn, 


And feem thy voice of wifdom pure to hear, 


M 2 


a p ark of fee Cag fle 


C14 


While in my mind’s eye full there itands anear 


Thy dead, loft relative’ aed much we mourn. 


Dy Ey ‘Mol ThA op on 


~ * The Rey. Mr. Stephen Jenner, B. D. of Berkeley, 
Glocefterthire, formerly Fellow of Mag. Col. Oxf. 
and Rector of Fittleton, Wilts. He was a man of 
excellent good fenfe, of a retired turn of mind, but 
which never prevented the exercife of the very liberal 
and ‘generous virtues of his heart. The friendfhip 
of his relatives he not only deferved (as Tacirus 
remarks) “ magnitudine munerum,” but retained “ con- 
fiantid morum.” The benevolence of his difpofition 
was difplayed in the delight which he took in behold- 
ing the rifing branches of his kindred around him, 
who found in his prefence fomething more engaging 
than the “ patrue lingua verbera,” freedom and eafe. 
The moft fhining part of his charaQer was a mot 
amiable modefty, which fhrunk from every thing — 
bearing the moft diftant refemblance-to offentation : : 
for nature feemed to have formed him for the uniform 
practice of that divine- religion whofe revelation he 
fincerely believed. His critical obfervations (when 
he could be prevailed upon to make them) were pecu- — 
liarly penetrative and judicious ; and his learning and 
general abilities were much greater than his modefty 
would ever permit him to difplay. His breeding con- 


(137 ) 
Farewell, ye tranquil fields, and ye old walls, 
_ Near which my many boyifh days were paft ; 
Now forrow’s clouds hope’s warmer rays o’er~ 
caft ; > 


The days departed, every fcene recall. 


Hafte, then! nor let the mufe implore in yain, 
And with thy prefence blefs thefe placid yales 


again. 


fifted of the politenefs of the old {chool, which he 
mingled with the enlarged modes of thinking whieh 
characterizes the modern one, but allits levities were 
rejected. He died Feb. 1707, unmarried, I heartily 
“pay this fmall tribute to the memory of a Gentleman 
of diftinguifhed worth, whofe abilities I admired, and 
- whofe virtues I efteemed. It comes with peculiar 
propriety from aman who, with the moft grateful 
feelings, remembers the many pleafant and inftru@tiye 
hours which were fpent at his table; and who can never 
forget the notice with which fo worthy a charaéter. 
was pleafed to honor him. 


M3 
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/ 


SONNET 4 
TO 


A WHITE ROSE, 


WORN IN A LADY'S BOSOM. 


Emsiem of innocence thou lovely Flow’r, 
That decks with pureft white my Laura's 
-breaft, | 
Happy thy flate to be fo clofely preft, 
Safe there thou art from ev’ry rattling fhow’. 


Thou art, like Lavra’s foul, a fpotlefs white 5 
Uncontcious of thy blifs thou doft repofe 5 
But tho’ thou’rt white and fragrant, lovely; 

Rofe, | 

Tn thefe how far excels thy low of delight. 


( 139 ) 

Yet let dear Laura think, nor think with pain, 
_ How like to human life thy fading bloom, 

To fummer’s glow quick follows winter's 

gloom, 

The fluth of life once paft can ne’er return again. 
The {wiftly flitting hour no paufe allows, | 
And beauty withers like the fading rofe. 


( 140 ) 


SONNET 
WRITTEN ON A MIDNIGHT VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF 


toh A ORAS 


Hear, Lavra hear, it is the midnight hour. 
I kneel the dwellings of the dead among, 
And holy walls with folemn darkness hung, 

Speak, buried Laura, fpeak from out the tomb. 

A whifper’s whistling terror gone and fied, 

The marble lifts its animated head. - 

Up from embottom’d deeps of darknefs fpring, 
Bright glories, blafting with excefs of light, 
They vanifh—at the utmoft bounds of fight., 

In glimm’ring luftre foars an angel wing ; 


And to a fweet unutterable found 7 | 


| 


Of mufic, fhow’ry fragrance drops around. 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


OF THE LATE UNFORTUNATE 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, 


TO WHICH I$ PREFIXED 
A SHORT SKETCH OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE POEMS 


ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY. 


af : Satie 
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PREPAC E, 


Tue following Poems may certainly be 
regarded as a literary curiofity. The name of 
CHATTERTON is well known in the learned 
world, the agitation of the queftion concerning 
the authenticity of the poems attributed to 
Row ey, a prieft of Briftol, who is faid to 
have flourifhed in the 15th century, has rendered — 
his fame immortal. 

i was acquainted with this unfortunate youth 
during the {pace of three months previous to his 
departure from Briftol to London, in the {pring 
of the year 1770. Being at that time extremely 
young I could be but a flender judge of the 
extent of his literary acquirements, or of any 


tranfa@tions which might tend to throw light 


( 144 ) 


on the Rowlean Controverfy ; yet I diftinély 
remember two circumftances which {ftrongly 
operate againft the claim of the Briftol Priett. 

I faw him once rub a piece of parchment 
with ochre, and afterwards rub it on the ground, 


at the fame time faying that was the way to 


antiquate it (I remember the very word) or to_ 


give it the appearance of antiquity. 
_ | heard him once affirm that it was very eafy 
fora perfon who had ftudied antiquities, and 
with the aid of a few books which he could 
name, to copy the ftyle of our elder Poets fo 
exatily, that the moft fkilful obferver fhould 
not be able to detect him—no, fays he, not 
Mr. WaLpPo_e himfelf. 

I remember his mentioning Bay ty as one 


of the books which was to enable him te deceive 


the learned world. This laft circumftance 


places in.a very con{picuous point of view the _ 


critical fagacity of the late truly ingenious 


BapcocK.—Chatterton’s obligations to Bayly. | 


in the fabrication of the Poems in difpute, were 


b 


’ 
; 
| 
' 
' 
! 


; 
; 
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firft pointed out in the MonTHLy REVIEW. 

How far thefe two circumftances may con- 
tribute to ftrengthen the external evidence in 
favour of Chatterton’s claim, is left to the 
reader's judgment. 

The following pieces came into my hands 
about a month before his unfortunate journey 
to London; I did not receive them from 
CHATTERTON himfelf; they were lent me by 
a particular acquaintance of his, who feon after 
finally left Briftolh The Poems have ever 
fince remained in my poffeffion. 

I can fpeak but little concerning the acquire- 
ments or manners of this extraordinary youth. 
I was too young to be a competent judge of 
either, and my acquaintance with him was 
very fhort. Yet I- particularly recolle& the 
philofephic gravity of his countenance, and the 
keen lightening of his eye. He feemed wholly 
abforbed in antiquarian and heraldic refearches, 
and fafcinated with the brilliancy of literary 
fame. 


Vo; - il, N 
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The poems publifhed under the name of. 


Rowztey have been, by the general confent of 
the learned, attributed to CHATTERTON. The 
refearches of Warton, TyRWHITT, and 
Crort, have all ended in denying the claim 
of the Briftol Prieft. The arguments of Dr. 
Mirus, and of Mr. Bryant, have been 


confidered and refuted, whilit numberlefs. paf- 


fages have been produced from the poems, 


which cannot with any degree of probability 

be given to a writer of the rsth century. The 
"internal evidence has been examined with a 
degree of learning and acutenefs which leaves 
little room for addition, and perhaps none for 


improvement, new obfervations can confilt only 


of a few fcattered gleanings, but if they concur 


to prove the truth of the pofition already gene- 
rally admitted, they may ftrengthen the com- 
mon opinion of the world, and confirm it in 


the idea,—That thefe poems are not the produGion 


of any antient Author, but the forgeries of a 


Medern. And external evidence proves that 


( 147.) 


the fabricator was THomas CHATTERTON. 
The very Confiderable deviation from the 
{tyle of antient poetry is, at firft fight, glaringly 
confpicuous. The language of our ancient 
poets is commonly colloquial. The phrafes 
of the day are engrafted into metre without 
the moft diftant idea of periphrafis. Admitting 
that from the nature of the compofition, a trait 
of this antient charaCteriftic may fometimes be 
found in the poems of Rowtey, we ftill may 
fee marks of difcrimination, circumlocution, 
and uniform elevation of ftyle. There are 
many parts of °CHaucer and LypGarTE, 
which divefted of their rhymes, would not 
have appeared bombatft in common converfation. 
We cannot apply this rule to the brilliant 
‘metaphorical elegance of the poems attributed 
to RowLey. The following pafflage from 


LYDGATE will illuftrate this idea : 


~ © For Chaucer that my mafter was, I knew 
« What did belong to writing verfe and profe, 
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« Ne’er ftaumbled at fmall faults, nor yet did view 

“ With fcornful eye the works and books of thofe 
*« ‘That did write in his time, nor yet would taunt 

*« At any man, to fear him or to daunt.” 


I defy any perfon to point out any paflage fo 
profaic as this, in the poems of Row ey. 

When paffages are wanting to fill up a line 
in modern poetry, when a new idea is not 
reforted to, and an epithet is not fufficient, 
the phrafe is often amplified to the requifite 
length by the fubftitution of an accident or 
property to the fubftantive, thus THomson: 


“ Beneath the trembling languifh of her beams.” 


But the expletives of our old poets are of a 
much more rude and fimple kind, as 


“ A hundred Knyghts truly told, 
** A Squire of low degree.” 
A thoufand inftances of thefe fort of expletives 
might be produced, not one of which occurs in 


Row .ey. - 
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-This peculiarity of modern poetry gives it a 
rotundity of phrafe, and a diftin@ive caft of 
character from profe, and is one of its moft 
ftriking attributes, a paffage of the fame kind 
would be feletted by a common reader with a 
fenfible pleafure, yet many fuch lines might be 
cited from the poems under confideration, let 


one fuffice: 


“ Szill on the gallard ear of terror hangs.” i 


A. SHAKESPERIAN line, 


The continuity of phrafe and the fucceffion of 
fentences are frequently confufed in our old 
Poetry. A chain may be difcerned, but its 
links are fearcely perceptible on account of the 
rudenefs of the workmanthip. Inftances may 
be adduced from the poetry of James 1ft. King 
_ of Scots, who wrote at the beginning of the 
r5th Century.* The poems of Rowxey have 


on the contrary, all the vifible disjointed’ conti- 


* Defcription of the Garden at Windfor, 
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~ 


nuity of modern verfification. The works of 
our elder Poets exhibit a perplexity of ftyle, 
requiring no inconfiderable portion of mental 
labor, to feparate and arrange the ideas it means 
to convey. Elegance and perfpicuity, is one of 
the lateft acquifitions of compofition. 

Another ftriking characteriftic of the Poetry 
of our own times, is a tafte for natural and 
general fentiment, but when this does nat exift, 
language partakes more of hiftorical detail. 
Nothing can be more minutely precife than the 
Canterbury tales of Coaucer: had CHATTER- 
TON-attempted a piece of the 15th Century in a 
fimilar manner, breaches of the Coffume would 
have foon detected him. The portrait of ancient 
manners exhibited in the details of ancient poets 
renders them peculiarly amufing to modern 
readers ; but there is no antiquarian fcience to 


be acquired from the poems of RewLey, which 


'- confift of general fentiment- occafionally parti- 


cularized by an image or an epithet. In that 


age to which our fuppofed Bard is afligned, 
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-criticifm, elegance, and refinement, had not fo 
narrowed the {cope of poetieal thought or diction, 
as to compel general fentiment and expreffion in 
that degree they abound in Row Ley. 

A difference may alfo be difcovered in the- 
fpelling of thefe poems. If our old Authors 
(taking modern orthography as the ilandard) 
frequently extend words, they easeiitoes abridge 
them, but not in an equal proportion. Where 
no certain ftandard Luli: nothing is more na- | 
tural than to guide the orthography by the found. 
The {pelling of ancient Poems may be determi- 
ned by pronunciation; but CHATTERTON ob- 
ferves the rule of amplification only. 

French expreflions abound in the ftyle of 
Caxton, and Lord Rivers, who wrote about the 
zera of the fuppofed Row Ey, butitis remarkable 
that the learning of the ecclefiattic is entirely 
bounded by that of his pretended copier. Latin 
and French were languages too familiar to have 
been unknown to the Briftol Prieft, or any other 
Conventical ; for they were ufed on the moft 


~ 
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common occafions, but here we meet with no 
Latin (a language which I know CHaTTeR- 
TON wasentirely ignorantof) andthelittle French 
which is exhibited confifts chiefly of Heraldry, 
a fcience which this Youth cultivated with-an 
aftonifhing ardor, and in which he evinced a 
proficiency and corre@tnefs aftonifhing for one— 
of his years and opportunities. In the applica- 
tion of heraldic colors as epithets to his fubftan- 
“tives perhaps he ftands fingular. 

One of the principal caufes of the fuperior 
elegance of modern Poetry even more than 
choice or arrangement of language (for thefe 
would lofe moft of their effect without it) is the 
ufe of the Ellipfe, if this be omitted the ftyle 
becomes clogg’d and encumbered, and the fenfe 
perplexed with obfervations, which the previous 
idea would alone intuitively fuggeft. There is 
no fuch alloy in the gold of Row.ey, he lops 
off all redundancies of explication and yet 
numerous inftances of this occur in our elder 
Poets: 
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« What is your name, rehearfe it ere I pray, 
« Of whom, and where, of what condition, 
“ That ye been of —let Jee come off and fay. 


CHAUCER'S Court of Love, 


The paffages in italics are fuperfluous. 


In all old poetry there are epithets which by 
long appropriation to one and the fame fubject, 
are invariably annexed to it and uniformly 
repeated where the metre will admit it. They 

_pafs in fucceffion through all the train of Poets 
with the facred authority of prefcription, of this 
nature are the “ grim Lionns” “* fingers long and 
fail.” © Barons bold” ‘© Ladies fair,” of our 
ancient Bards, of which only one or two have 
crept into modern poetry, but we fee none of 
thefe hackneyed phrafes which the prefent age 
has rejected in the works of Rowxey. But 
had the author been an Ancient they would 
doubtlefs have frequently occurred. | 
Among the allufions in thefe poems the follow- 


ing has not as I recolle& been noticed. 
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“ Here like a foule empoysoned leathe! tree 
** Which flayeth everich one that commeth near.” ° 
“ Tyrwhitt’s Edition.” p 4. 


This tree is the Bouun Upas of Darwin, 
dcfcribed in the 2d. Vol. of the Botanic Garden. 
Darwin took his account from a Magazine. 
The ifland where this tree grows was difcovered 
in the’ 16th Century by the Portugueze. The 
forgery of thefe Poems is immediately evident 
by that pofitive demonftration which has been fo 
long fought after. 3 

The dialogue Eclogue is taken from one of 
the parts of SHAKESPEARE’S Henry 6th, ‘‘ Enter: 
a Son bearing the body of his Father.” ** Enter a 
Father bearing the body of his Son,” written on 
the fame occafion, the wars of York and Lancas- 


ter, 


se “Mei in goodne/s will be grete.” 
RowLey, p. 86. 


/ « What tho’ no grants of royal donours 
“ ‘With pompous title grace our blood, 


a 
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© We'll thine in more fubftantial honours 


*« And to be noble will be good. 
: | Percy’s Ballads. 


The name.ef the Elionoure, in the paftoral, 
was probably berrowed from the ballad of 
“¢ Fair Elinour, Lord Thomas, and the brown 


Girl.” 


I am Love’s borrower, and can never paie, 
But be his borrower ftill, and thine my {weet for aye. 


p. 80. 


I ftrongly fufpe& this to have been taken 
from Romeo and Juliet, or fome other play of 
Shakefpear ; it is exactly in the quibbling fpirit 
. of the love language of our celebrated dramatic 
Bard, evidently borrowed from Italian conceit, 
the literary fafhion of the day. | 

CHATTERTON, in the opinion of Mr. Tuo. 
Warton, would have proved the firft of Englith 
Poets; but I think there is a rank to which he 
would never have arrived. Mrzron will - 


probably ever ftand alone on his exalted ftation ; 


( 156 ) 


nor does Chatterton appear to poffefs the powers 
of the immortal SHAKESPEAR, who whether in 
fublime fentiment, piCturefque defcription, 
forcible impreffion, inventive delineation of 
chara€ter, and in every diftinct walk of Poetry, 
always difcovers the fame aftonifhing originality 
of genius. The abilities of Chatterton were 
certainly of the fuperior kind; but I cannot 
admit that either Rowley’s poems, or his ac- 
knowledged works betray any glimmerings of a 
power to equal, much lefs to exceed either of 
thefe illuftrious poets. 

The ftyle of Chatterton poffeffes no difcrimi- 
nating charaéteriftic peculiarly its own. Vigor 
of fancy, florid delineation, ardency of expref- 
fion, redundancy of fimilitude and allufion, and 
accumulation of verb and epithet, form its diftin- 
guifhing features. He copied the fimplicity of 
the old ballad with exquifite fuccefs. 


« Pleafure dancing from her wood” 


might have been fuggefted by the charaéter of 


( 157 ) 


Euphrofyne, as inferted in Comus. In the ode 
to Freedom, which has been fo juftly admired, 
at re evident from the manner and language, 
that he had in his eye the favage war dance. 
That Chatterton was fond of this fubje@, may 
be feen by his African Eclogues, one of which 
might have been with more propriety ftyled 
Peruvian. 

There was never finer piéture of favage 


extacy exhibited, thanin the fimple line 
** She danced on the heath.” 


{t fills the mind with a complete image; her 
head-drefs and attire giving her a piGturefque 
appearance, her anlace thaking by her fide, her 
eyes {parkling with fire, her cheeks elevated 
with a {mile of ferocious joy, her whole frame 
convulfed, and her feet beating the ground, not 
in the graceful movements of {cientific dancing, 
but in quick, violent motions. The other parts 
of this beautiful Ode are equally dramatic. 
Her ‘‘ Sitting onarocke,” is the reft of the 
Vou. If, | 2) 
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principal figure dancer till his turn again ap- 
- proaches. Any one acquainted with the ballets 
_-and allegorical dances of the ftage, will per- 
ceive aftrong refemblance between them and 
the imagery of Chatterton’s Ode. The very 
verfification is in the manner of an overture, 
and refembles the mufic of it. There is nothing 
derogatory from his genius in this fuppofition ; 
All ideas muft be acquired by reading and obfer- 
vation. 

In the African Eclegues, and the Elegy to 
Phillips, we difcern an equal genius with that 
of the imaginary Rowley. In the fabricated 
poems, that on ‘“ our Lady’s: Churche,” and 
the ftory of ‘‘ Wm. Canyne,”’ poffefs the greateft 
chaftity; the diction is unbroken, and the 
fenfe expreffed in a fweet, yet not unadorned 
fimplicity. They are the moft claffical pieces 


in the whole collection. 


(159) 
CLIFTON. 


CLIFTON, fweet village! now demands the 
lay, 

The lov’d retreat of all the rich and gay ; 

The darling fpot which pining maidens feck, 

To give Health’s rofes to the pallid cheek. 

- Warm from its font the holy water pours, 

And lures the fick to Clifton’s neighbouring 
bowers. 

Let bright Hygeia her glad reign refume, 

And o’er each fickly form renew her bloom. 

~ Me, whom no fell difeafe this hour compels 

To vifit Briftol’s celebrated Wells, 

Far other motives prompt my eager view ; 

My heart can here its fav’rite bent purfue, 

0 2 
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Here can I gaze, paufe, and mufe between, 
And draw fome moral truth from ev'ry fcene. 
Yon dufky rocks, that, from the ftream arife 
In rude rough grandeur, threat the diftant fkies, 
Seem as if Nature in a painful throe, 

With dire convulfions, lab’ring to and fro, 
(To give the boiling waves a ready vent) 

At one dread ftroke the folid mountain rent ; 
The huge cleft rocks tranfmit to diftant fame, 
The facred gilding of a good faint’s name. 
Now round the varied fcene attention turns 
Her ready eye—my foul with ardor burns; 
For on that {pot my glowing fancy dwells, 
Where Cenotaph its mournful ftory tells— 
How Britain’s heroes, true to Honour’s laws, 
Fell, bravely fighting in their country’s caufe. 
But tho’ in diftant fields your limbs are laid, 

In Fame’s long lift your glories ne’er will fade; 
But blooming ftill beyond the gripe of death, 
Fear not the blaft of time’s inclouding breath. 


4-201 Y) 


Your generous leader rais’d this stone to fay, 
You follow’d ftill where Honour ied the way ; 
And by this tribute, which his pity pays, 
Twines his own virtues with his foldiers’ praife. 
Now Brandon’s cliffs my wand’ring gazes meet, 
W hofe craggy furface mocks the ling’ring feet ; 
Queen Befs’s gift, (fo ancient legends fay) 

To Briftol’s fair; where to the fun’s warm ray 
On the rough buh the linen white they fpread, 
Or deck with ruffet leaves the mofly bed, 


Here as I inufing take my pentfive ftand, 
Whilft evening {hadows lengthen o’er the land, 
O’er the wide landfcape caft the circling eye, 
How ardent mem’ry prompts the fervid figh ; 
O’er the hiftoric page my fancy runs, 

Of Britain’s fortunes—of her valiant fons. 

Yon Cafile, erft of Saxon flandards proud, 

Its neighbouring meadows dy’d with Danith blood, 
Then of its later fate a view I take: 


a ae 
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Here the fad Monarch lofi his hope’s laft ftake ; 
When Rupert bold, of well-atchiev’d renown, 
Stain’d all the fame his former prowefs won. 
But for its ancient ufe no more employ’d, 
Its walls all moulder’d and its gates deftroy’d ; 
In Hift’ry’s roll it ttill a fhade retains, 
Tho’ of the fortrefs fcarce a {tone remains. 
Hager at length I firain each aching limb, 
And breathlefs now the mountain’s fummit 
climb. 
: Here does attention her fixt gaze renew, 
And of the city takes a nearer view. 
_ The yellow Avon, creeping at my fide, 
In fallen billows rolls a muddy tide ; 
No fportive Naiad’s on her ftreams are feen, 
No chearful paftime’s deck the gloomy fcene ; 
Fixt in a ftupor by the chearlefs plain, 
For fairy flights the fancy toils in vain: 
For tho’ her waves, by commerce richly bleft, 


Roll to her thores the treafures of the weft, 


( 163 ) 
Tho’ her broad banks Trade’s bufy afpect wears, 


She feems unconfcious of the wealth fhe bears. 
Near to her banks, and under Brandon’s hill, 
There wander’s Jacob’s ever-murm'ring rill A 
That, pouring forth a never-failing ftream, 
To the dim eye reftores the figady beam. 
Here too (alas! tho’ tott’ring now with age) 
Stands our deferted, folitary flage, | 
Where oft our Powel, Nature's genuine fon, 
With tragic tones the fix'd attention won: 
Fierce from his lips his angry accents fly, - 
Fierce as the blaft that tears the northern fky; 
- Like fnows that trickle down hot AXtna’s ficep, 
His paffion melts the foul, and makes us weep: 
But O! how foft his tender accents move— 
Soft as the cooings of the turtle’s love— 
Soft as the breath of morn in bloom of fpring, 
Dropping a lucid tear on Zephyr’s wing : 
O’er Shakefpeare’s varied fcenes he wandered 
wide, 


(764, } 


In Macbeth’s form all human pow’r defy'd; 

In fhapelefs Richard’s dark and fierce difguife, 

In dreams he faw the murdered train arife ; 

Then what convulfions fhook his trembling 
breaft, : 

And ftrew'd with pointed thorns his bed of reft! 

But fate has fnatch’d thee—early was thy doom, 

How foon enclos’d within the filent tomb ! 

No more our raptur’d eyes fhall meet thy form, 

No more thy melting tones our bofoms warm. | 

Without thy pow’rful aid, the languid ftage 

No more can pleafe at once and mend the age.. 

“Yes, thou art gone! and thy beloved remains 

Yon facred old Cathedral wall contains ; 

_ There does the muffled bell our grief reveal, 

And folemn organs {well the mournful peal % 

Whilft hallow’d dirges fill the holy fhrine, 

Deferved tribute to fuch worth as thine. 

No more at Clifton’s {cenes my ftrains o’erflow, 


For the Mufe, drooping at this tale of woe, 
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Slackens the firings of her enamour’d lyre ; 
The flood of gufhing grief puts out her fire : 
Elfe would fhe fing the deeds of other times, 
OF faints and heroes fang in monkith rhymes ; 
Elfe would her foaring fancy burn to firay, 
And thro’ the cloifter’d aifle would take her way, 
Where fleep (ah! mingling with the common 
duft) | | 
The facred bodies of the brave and juft. 
But vain the attempt to fcan that holy lore, 
Thefe foft’ning fighs forbid the Mufe to foar. 
So treading back the fteps I juft now trod, 
Mournful and fad I feek my lone abode. 


~ ( 166 ) 


TO 


MISS HOYLAND, 


SWEET are thy charming fmiles, my lovel: 
maid, 
Sweet as the flow’rs in bloom of fpring array’d. 
Thofe charming fmiles thy beauteous face adorn 
As May’s white bloffoms gaily deck the thorn. 
Then why when mild good-nature bafking lie 
Midft the foft radiance of thy melting eyes, 
When my fond tongue would ftrive thy hear 
to move, 
And tune its tones to every note of love ; 
Why do thofe {miles their native foil difown, 
And (chang’d their movements) kill me in ; 


frown ! 
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Yet, is it true, or is it dark defpair, 

That fears you're cruel whilft it owns you fair ? 
O fpeak, dear Hoyland! fpeak my certain fate, 
Thy love enrapt’ring, or thy conftant hate. 

If death’s dire fentence hangs upon thy tongue, 
Ev’n death were better than fufpence fo long. 


( 168 ) 


MR. POWEL. 


W uat language, Powel! can thy merits tell, 

By Nature form’d in every path t’ excel : 

To ftrike the feeling foul with magic fkill, 

When every paffion bends beneath thy will. 

Loud as the howlings of the northern wind 

Thy fcenes of anger harrow up the mind; 

But moft thy fofter tones our bofoms move, 

When Juliet liftens to her Romeo’s love. 

How {weet thy gentle movements then to fee—. 

Each melting heart muft fympathize with thee. 
Yet, though defign’d in every walk to fhine,, 

Thine is the furious, and the tender thine ; 


( 109 ) 
Though thy ftrong feelings and thy native fire, 


Still force the willing gazers to admire, 
Though great thy praifes for thy fcenic art, 
We love thee for the virtues of thy Heart. 


‘Vox, II. P 
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To MISS C. 
ON HEARING HER PLAY ON THE 


HARPSICHORD. 


H AD Hfrael’s Monarch, when misfortune’s dart 
Piere’d to its deepeft core his heaving breaft, 

Heard but thy dulcet tones, his forrowing heart 
At fuch foft tones, had footh’d itfelf to reft. 


Yes, fweeter far than Jefle’s fon’s thy ftrains, 
Yet what avail if forrow they difarm ; 

Love’s fharper fting within the foul remains, ~ 
The melting movements wound us as they 


charm. 


END OF VOL, Il. 


ERRATA. 
Vol. II. 
Page 4—line 2 from bottom—for ¢4e encircled 


Farm, read ¢ree encircled, &c. 


Page 8—line 7—for Rofamanda read Rofomonda. 


17—line 3—for bimy read briny. 
——19—line 2—for pugnant read pregnant. _ 
30—line 1—for Onzle read Oxz/e. 


———3i—line 2—for love’read dre. 
——53—line 3—for memory read memory’s. 
—— 137—line 5—for recall read reca/ls. 


' meeditto-—line 2 in the note, for modesread mode. 
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